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PREFACE. 



In the month of March last a very influentially signed memorial from 
mercantile firms interested in the production of sugar, was presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, complaining of the alteration of the scale of 
differential duties upon sugar, and asking for an equalisation of the sugar duties* 
This document was speedily followed by a counter memorial from the London 
refiners.* In the month of April, R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P., moved in the , 
House of Commons for the appointment of a Select Committee, to inquire into 
the operation of the present scale of duties, with especial reference to their 
assessment upon a classification, according to the quality of the sugar ; and to 
that motion the Chancellor of the Exchequer immediately gave his assent. The 
Committee met on the 1st of May, and continued to take evidence until the 30th 
of June ; and on the 7th of July made.their Report. The evidence taken by the 
Select Committee is to be found iii:;a*Blue Book lately published ; but as it is 
unlikely that the general public will, tak^ the trouble to read through a mass of 
evidence, scattered over not less than 6,749 questions and answers, together with 
many tables and other documents, I have endelavoured, in as concise a form as 
possible, to place before those who may feel an interest in the question, all the 
material facts established before the Select Committee. I assisted in the prepara- 
tion of some of the evidence, and in the Summary which follows the Digest, I 
have stated the reasons which induce me very respectfully to dissent from the 
Report of the Select Committee ; and it will now remain with the public to decide 
how far my views are sustained by the facts I have brought under their notice. 

* Oopies of these Memorials will be found in ttie Appendix. 



14, Qbesham Stbeet, E.C, 
9th October, 1862. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

SiK, 

When I was honoured with ycur permission to dedicate this little work to 
you, it was upon the understanding that your acceptance of such dedication was 
not to be considered as implying any leaning on your part, or condemnation by 
you, of the Tiews of the Select Committee, to which it will be your duty to give 
full and respectful consideration. I am fully sensible that recommendations, 
emanating from a Committee composed of some of the most intelligent members 
of the House of Commons, and presided over by one of your most gifted 
colleagues, must not only command your respectful attention, but I am conscious 
that a very strong case indeed must be made out before you will be induced to 
disregard advice and instruction from so authoritative a source. I, however, 
believe that such a case is established by the evidence, but I think there are special 
circumstances connected with this particular report which tend greatly to detract 
from its value, and to weaken its authority. It was apparent, from the commence- 
ment of the investigation, that a majority of the committee approached the inquiry 
with a very strong bias in favor of a system of refining in bond, which evi- 
dently appeared to them the best solution of a difficult problem, and, by means of 
which, they hoped to reconcile the various conflicting interests involved in this ques- 
tion. I think there can be no doubt, that, for a long time, the Right Honorable 
Chairman entertained this opinion. Scarcely a single witness was examined, whose 
views were not elicited respecting the practicability of establishing such a system ; 
if he objected, the nature of his objections was most critically examined and keenly 
contested ; and until, towards the end of the inquiry, the impracticability of such 
a scheme had not been clearly established. When, however, the refiners had 
been examined, and, especially Mr. Gadesden, had urged many very grave and 
well-reasoned objections to such a system, it at once became manifest that the 
long cherished scheme must be abandoned. There can be no doubt that the 
belief in the possibility of establishing a system of refining in bond caused many 
questions of great importance to be entirely overlooked, and others to be only 
superficially considered ; and when that scheme had irretrievably broken down, 
the Committee were placed in a position in which it was too late for them to begin 
another course of examination. Two complaints had been repeatedly made to 
them, the one that the 16s. duty prevented the admission to this country of fine 
raw sugars ; the other, that the lowest descriptions of sugar were unjustly taxed. 




IV. 

by having to pay the 12s. 8d. duty. The Chairman, and two other superior 
officers of the customs, came forward and recommended changes in the scale 
of duties, with a view to remove, or, at any rate, to greatly mitigate the evils 
complained of; and probably, the Committee considered that the best course 
they could pursue would be to recommend the adoption of those suggested 
alterations, in the hope that all parties might be satisfied. I believe these cir- 
cumstances explain the reason for the adoption of a report, which, looking 
at the evidence upon which it is supposed to be based, would otherwise appear 
to be incomprehensible. 

I believe, Sir, that if the recommendations of the Select Committee should 
be adopted, that it would expose the revenue to loss, and the consumers to 
injustice : and I arrive at that opinion from the following facts. In the table, 
which shows the importations of different sorts of sugar, found in Appendix 
No. 1, it will be seen that in 1858, that is one year after the establishment of the 
present scale of duties, the quantities of sugar entered for consumption were 
as follows : — of refined sugar, 257,339 cwt. ; of white clayed, 102,771 cwt. ; 
brown clayed, 3,938,153 cwt., and not equal to brown clayed, 4,705,805 cwt. 
In 1861 the quantities were, of refined, 244,731 cwt., being a decrease of 
12,608 cwt. ; of white clayed, 39,492 cwt., a decrease of 63,279 cwt. ; of brown 
clayed, 3,935,589 cwt., a decrease of 2,564 cwt.; while there was an increase in 
the consumption of the lowest description ^of sugar amounting to 475,148 cwt. 
It will be observed that the action of the scale of duties has been to almost 
entirely drive out of consumption the sugars which paid the 16s. duty, and 
it will be seen, from later returns, that the increase in the consumption of the 
12s. 8d. duty sugar is still progressing in even larger proportions, and that having 
nearly got rid of the 1 6s. duty sugar, the same result is being accomplished, with 
marvellous rapidity, with respect to the 138. lOd. duty sugar. In the Board of 
Trade returns of the importations and exportations for the first eight months of 
the present year, with a corresponding return for the same period last year, it 
will be found that this year, while the quantities of refined and white clayed 
sugars have remained nearly stationary, there has been an increased consumption 
of the 12s. 8d. duty sugar to the extent of 586,028 cwt., and a decreased con- 
sumption of 13s. lOd. duty sugar of not less than 384,716 cwt. ; and the declared 
value of refined sugar exported is this year £356,367 as against £140,075 last 
year, being an increased exportation of the declared value of £216,292. There 
will therefore have to be placed against the augmented revenue obtained by the 
increased consumption of the 12s. 8d. duty sugar, the loss sustained by the exclu- 
sion of 384,716 cwt. of 13s. lOd. duty sugar which has been kept out of the 
market; and the drawback of 17s. 2d. per cwt. allowed upon the increased 
quantity of refined sugar exported, of the declared value of £216,292. 
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I invite your caxeful consideration to the above figures, because they appear 
to me to illustrate how unwise it would be to adopt the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. They prove, in the first place, that the producers of 
the low descriptions of sugar are not now prevented sending their produce to 
this market, because they have to compete with sugars more favorably taxed 
than their own ; they also prove that the bonus of Is. 2d. per cwt., which the 
producers of such sugar receive from the government in the shape of a 
lesser duty, is a sufficient inducement for the importation here of increased 
quantities of low sugars; and that the producers of 13s. lOd. duty sugars 
are discovering their inability to compete successfully with sugars so favour- 
ably treated. 

The Select Committee recommend that a further bonus should be given to the 
producers of low sugars, and if, as is probable, they countenance the suggestions 
of the Chairman and officers of the Board of Customs, they would then recommend 
that instead of Is. 2d., low sugars shall in future receive a premium of 2s. lOd., 
by the duty on such sugars being reduced to lis. Can any person doubt, looking 
to what has already happened, what would be the effect of such a change in the 
duties? Is it not certain that the lis. duty would very speedily not only drive 
from the country the 13s. lOd. duty sugar, now fast succumbing to the 12s. 8d. 
duty, but that exactly the same result would be rapidly accomplished as regards the 
12s. 8d. duty sugar? Is it not plain that in the course of a very few years no 
sugar would come here except such as coidd gain admission under the lis. duty; 
that there would thus practically be a fixed duty of lis. upon sugar; but under 
conditions which would virtually prohibit any sugar ever reaching this coimtry 
except in a form which would render it wholly impossible that it could be con- 
sumed until it had passed through the refineries here ; and that a most gigantic 
monopoly would thus be created for the refiners? 

Mr. Fairrie, a very extensive refiner, informed the Select Committee that if 
the refiners had a monopoly given them, he did not care what was done. I 
recently saw a communication from that gentleman to the editor of the Times, in 
which the recommendations of the committee were defended with great vigour ; 
and no doubt Mr. Fairrie anticipates that by the adoption of such recommenda- 
tions he shall obtain that monopoly he avowedly desires ; but, as one of an 
immense class deeply interested in this matter, viz., the consumers, I protest 
against a change in the law which shall deprive us of all choice with regard to the 
sugar we are to consimie, and which would leave the whole sugar trade in the 
hands of a few refiners, free from every description of competition. 

The Customs officers recommended that the duties should be lowered from 
12s. 8d. to lis. upon Khaur, low Madras, low Manilla, and low Penang, Upon 
what grounds that recommendation proceeded it is difficult to say. Not a single 
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producer of such sugar appeared before the cominittee, or forwarded to them any 
complamt against the duties, and no proof was given that a single cwt. of such 
sugar has been excluded from the market in consequence of the duty. The re- 
duction was most urgently demanded by Messrs. Fairrie and Fryer ; and, strangely 
enough, those gentlemen made the following singular admissions. Mr. Fairrie 
said that one of his friends had worked Khaur sugar for many years with great 
advantage ; * and Mr. Fryer stated that he almost entirely refined from very low 
quality of East Indian sugar.f It therefore seems, that in a market positively 
glutted with raw material for the refiners, that Mr. Fryer prefers to use that sugar 
which he states is most unfairly taxed, and he asks the legislature to make him 
a present of Is. 8d. per cwt. upon all his raw material, because he finds it most 
profitable to use very low sugar. 

The Chairman of the Board of Customs stated, that in his opinion the duty 
might be reduced upon very low sugar to lis. without risk to the Exchequer, 
because he anticipated an increased consumption of sugar paying that duty, to the 
extent of 60,000 cwt., which would recoup the revenue for the loss it would 
sustain by reason of its obtaining Is. 8d. per cwt. less upon the sugar now paying 
the 12s. 8d. duty. This calculation was of course based on the assumption that the 
consumption of 13s. lOd. and 12s. 8d. duty sugar should not be seriously diminished, 
as if there should be a great diminution in the use of those sugars, the whole cal- 
culation must at once fall to the ground. In justice to Sir Thomas Freemantle, 
it must be admitted that he expressed his opinion respecting the suggested changes 
in the duties with great hesitation and much reserve, and it is probable that when 
his attention has been directed to the operation of the scale of duties, as shown 
by the recent returns of the Board of Trade, and he has observed how rapidly 
the 12s. 8d. duty is excluding the 13s. lOd. sugars from consumption, that the 
views he expressed before the committee will be greatly modified. Sir Thomas 
stated, that he believed some of the very low sugars were now kept out of the 
coxintry because of the high duties they would have to pay, and that the duty 
upon some of those sugars was very heavy, being nearly cent, per cent. It would 
be important to ascertain upon what grounds he entertedns an opinion that any 
low sugar is kept out by the scale of duties. He no doubt knows that more than 
one-half of the tea which pays duty in this country is not worth in bond so much 
money as the duty payable upon it; that tea worth lOd. and lid. per lb. pays 
exactly the same duty as that which is worth 4s. 6d. and 5s. That manufac- 
tured tobacco worth only 5d. and 6d. per lb. pay precisely the same duty as that 
worth 10s. per lb. The difference in the value of teas paying the same duty 
is more than 500 per cent. ; in tobaccos more than 2,000 per cent. Instead of 
having to pay a duty amounting to cent, per cent, upon its actual value, which 

• See Blao Book 4496. •!■ 4790. 
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is stated as a hardship in the case of sugar, much of the tea sent here pays a duty 
of more than 150 per cent, as compared with its value, and some tobaccos more 
than 700 per cent., and yet there is an abimdant supply of every description. 
Upon what principle, therefore, it can be said to be an injustice to impose an equal 
duty upon every description of sugar is not very manifest ; or why it should be 
anticipated that, under an equalisation of duties, the low sugars would be ex- 
cluded from this coimtry. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine that an equalisation of the duties would 
exclude any description of sugar from this coimtry ; for it has been seen that with 
a differential duty of only Is. 2d. per cwt., the consumption of the lowest descrip- 
tion of sugars has not only increased enormously, but the better sugars have been 
gradually driven away. How, therefore, can it reasonably be supposed, that imder 
an equalisation of the duties, none of those sugars would come here ? That much 
of the sugar would come in a better condition, can be easily believed ; the pro- 
ducers would no longer be tempted by a bonus, in the shape of a lower duty, to 
send their produce to this coimtry imperfectly manufactured. No injustice would, 
however, be inflicted upon any one by such a proceeding, each producer would be 
free to send his sugar here in such a form as was most convenient to him ; taxa- 
tion would be imposed with rigid impartiality, instead of the law as now giving a 
premium to those sugar producers who least deserve it, viz., those who display the 
greatest want of care and skill in their manufacture ; and the consumers in this 
country would be supplied with vast quantities of every description of sugar they 
could require, and from the severe competition that would ensue they would be 
enabled to obtain it at a greatly reduced price. 

And now, sir, let me most respectfully but earnestly entreat you to consider 
for what reason the present mode of taxing sugar is continued. Is it from a desire 
to perpetuate a system, of which the very principle is unknown ; which has been 
condemned by one great department of the state, upon the very ground upon which 
alone it is defended by the authorities under whose superintendence the duties are 
assessed! which renders the assessment at all times imcertain, and frequently 
unjust ; which seeks to impose distinctive rates of duty according to imaginary 
lines of demarcation; which, instead of encouraging and rewarding skill and 
legitimate enterprise in the economical manufacture of one of the most valuable 
productions sent to us by a beneficent Providence, positively gives a premium to 
those manufacturers who destroy the largest quantity of pure sugar in its manufac-^ 
ture, and send it to this country in the most imperfect condition ; and which imposes 
the most vexatious and inconvenient restrictions upon commerce? It is not pos- 
sible that any of the above objects can be desired, and unless with a view to 
establish a monopoly in the trade of sugar refining in this country, I am utterly at 
a loss to discover for what other reason such a baneful system can be tolerated. 
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I fear I have already trespassed too long upon your valuable time, and after 
thanking you most gratefully for the honor you conferred upon me in accepting 
the dedication of this book, I desire only to say that for the opinions I have 
expressed, I alone am responsible ; I wish particularly to exonerate the gentle- 
men connected with the Mercantile Law Amendment Society, to which I am 
attached, from aU responsibility ; they have not been consulted by me upon the sub- 
ject ; I have occupied my leisure hours in writing this work entirely in my private 
capacity, and I have no special interests to serve. I was very much surprised after 
the evidence before the Select Committee at their report, because I thought the 
present system of levying distinctive duties upon sugar had been shown to be utterly 
indefensible. I have been anxious to bring imder your notice the facts which led 
me to that conclusion, and, if I shall succeed in arresting your attention to the 
evidence I have brought before you, I shall consider that my labour has not been 
thrown away ; and I shall look forward hopefully that you, the most distinguished 
and most eloquent disciple of that great apostle of free trade, Sir Robert Peel, 
will, at an early period, break down the last great barrier erected to give protection 
to a most unjust and mischievous system. 

In conclusion, permit me earnestly to commend the following passage from a 
report addressed by the celebrated chemist, Peligot, to the French Minister, in 
1842, to your consideration. 

^^ If colourless sugar cannot be produced from the cane (as was supposed a 
few years ago); if the molasses, which impregnates and colours this sugar, 
cannot be removed ; if the production of colonial brown sugar must remain 
stationary as to quantity ; if the quality cannot be improved, the excess of duty 
upon white sugar may, to a certain extent, be comprehended and justified. But 
if, on the contrary, this colouration is the consequence of a bad mode of working; 
* if it be demonstrated that the sugar which pre-exists in the cane is white ; that 
** it is obtained white when a part is not destroyed ; that the proportion extracted 
is consequently as much greater as it is less coloured, what must be thought of 
a legislative measure which imposes upon that industry, the ex&orbitant 
'^ obligation of making small and bad products, and which places a barrier before 
one of the things which the laws should most respect — ^improvement." 

I have the honour to remain, Sib, 

Your very obedient and faithful Servant, 

J: RUSSELL. 
14, Gkesham Stbeet, E. C. 

9th October, 1862. 
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SUGAR DUTIES. 



DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 



*^* Uie names and figures in the margin denote the persons whose 
evidence is cited, and the number of the (Question in the Blue Book, in 
which it wiU be found. 



REVIEW OF DUTIES ON SUGAR. 

It appears that previous to 1844 the tariff recognised no shr^^.^*'"*- 
difference in the quality of sugar except that of refined and SSSSSi^J^ 
unrefined^ and white and brown candy, discriminating duties ^^^' 
being levied on the last three descriptions. Befined sugar was 
charged at very high rates, amounting in 1809 to £S. 8s. per 
cwt., and remained so until 1840. During the whole of that 
period the principle of protecting and fostering the colonies 
was adopted as the rule in fixing the duties, and so continued 
tmtil 1844 as regards miiscovado sugar; the duties varied ac- 
cording to the colonies to be favoured ; no refined sugar being 
made in imy of our colonies. 

From 1800 to 1824 the West Indies enjoyed the su- 
premacy of protection, their muscovado sugars being admitted 
at rates varying fix)m £1 to £1. 10s. per cwt., while East India 
and Mauritius sugars were charged during the years 1800, 
1801i and 1802 with 3s. 2d. per cwt. and £42. 16s. 8d. per cent. 
ad valorem, and subsequently with rated duties varying from 
£1. 68. 4d. to £1. 17s. per cwt., and during the years 1804 to 
1813 with further ad valm^em I'ates, £\, 4s., £\, 6s., £l. 7s., 
and £\ per cwt. In 1825 Mauritius was admitted to fellow- 



2 Review of Sugar Duties. 

SlLtie.^"*^" ship with the West Indies^ and their miiseovadoes were put 
Tip to £1. 7s., which was in 1830 reduced to £1. 4s., with a 
further 5 per cent, in 1840. When Mauritius was separated 
from the East Indies, as regards the rating of her sugars, the 
sugars of India paid 10s. per cwt. above the West India. In 
1830 this difference of 10s. was reduced to 8s., and in 1836 
was altogether abolished in respect of sugars the produce of a 
British possession in India, into which the importation of foreign 
sugar was prohibited; but retained upon sugar produced in 
other Indian possessions if imported from thence. Foreign 
imrefined sugar was, during the whole period of these favoured 
duties for colonial produce, taxed with high rates, ranging from 
£1. 14s. to £8. 3s. per cwt., which totally excluded it except in 
two or three years of great scarcity and deamess. 

In 1844 Sir Robert Peel determined to effect a complete 
revolution in the sugar duties, by breaking down the monopoly 
of the colonies a!nd introducing foreign sugars ; by the 7th and 
8th Vic, c. 28, the then existing rates were continued till the 
20th November of that year, and after that period the duty of 
£8. 3s. and 5 per cent, charged upon all foreign sugars, was 
repealed so far as regarded foreign unrefined sugar produced by 
free labour, which was admitted at £1, 14s. per cwt. and 5 per 
cent, j slave-grown sugar being still charged at the former rate. 
In 1845 the principle of a scale of graduated duties, varying 
with the quality of sugar, was introduced. Up to this period 
all refined sugar had been charged with a duty of £S. 8s. per 
cwt., and all unrefined sugar had been subjected to one 
rate according to the countries of its production. In 1846 
free trade principles were unrestrictedly introduced into the 
system of sugar duties, by abolishing immediately the distinc- 
tion for free or slave labour, making direct importation the 
ground for a lower rate, and by prospectively and gradually 
reducing the difference of duty upon colonial and foreign, by 
annual diminutions, until in 1851 all were to be placed on the 
same footing in respect of duties. These duties continued in 
force till the 10th July, 1848, when they were repealed by new 
and reduced duties instituted by the 11th and 12th Vic, c 97. 
That Act made only one rate for all refined and candy, intro- 
duced a further distinction of quality for sugar not the produce 
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of and imported from British possessions into which foreign SLSi.'^'**' 
sngar was prohibited^ under the title of '^ not equal to brown 
clayed/' and, like the former Act, provided for the eventual 
equalisation of foreign and colonial rates by annually diminish- 
ing the diflference until it disappeared in July 1854. Then 
there would have been one uniform scale for all descriptions 
of sugar, varying with their quality. Shortly before this equal* 
isation was to have taken place, the Russian war brdce out^ 
and increased taxation became necessary. On the 9th May 
15 per cent, was added to the duties, and subsequently the 
Act of 1854 instituted the system which at present exists, of one 
scale graduated according to quality, but applicable to all sugars 
of whatsoever growth, and from whencesoever imported. The 
rates then established were : refined, from 5th July to 2nd 
August, 17s. 4d. per cwt.; from 2nd August 16s. per cwt. ; 
equal to white clayed, not equal to refined, 14s. per cwt. ; equal 
to brown clayed, not equal to white dayed, 12s. per cwt. ; and 
not equal to brown clayed lis. per cwt. In 1855 a farther 
increase was made in the sugar duties. In 1857, after the war 
had ceased, the existing rates of duty were fixed, and have con- 
tinued ever since. 

SUGAR DUTIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE. 

Until 1860, duty was charged on sugars entering France (85>. 
according to three distinguishing rates for quality, viz., refined ; 
unrefined ; or unrefined equal to the first standard ; but by the 
law of May, 1860, the duty was charged only on refined and un- 
refined j the rates were then very considerably reduced, and were 
ftrther reduced in 1861, when they were on sugar not refined and 
not equal to refined, from French Guiana and other colonies in 
America, per 100 kilos, 22 francs or 9s. 2d. per cwt., with a 
navigation surtax of 20 francs or 16s. 4d, per ton of freight for 
the 1,000 kilos ; then from La Reunion, from Bourbon, per 100 
kilos, 19 francs or 7s. lid. per cwt., and 30 francs or 25s. per 
ton of freight for every 1,000 kilos. From India, in French 
ships, by the 100 kilos, 30 francs or 12s. 6d. per cwt. ; in foreign 
ships, 32 francs or 13s. 4d. per cwt. From other places out of 
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J. A. Gnfhiie, 
Esq. 

(1426). 



Europe, in French ships, 30 francs or 128. 6d. per cwt., in foreign 
ships, 32 francs or 18s. 4d. ; from entrepots, in any ships, 32 
francs or 138. 4d. ; and refined, from French Guiana and other 
colonies in America, 2^4 francs, 50 cents., or 10s. per cwt., and 
20 francs or 16s. 4d. per ton of freight per 1,000 kilos ; from 
La Reunion, 21 francs, 50 cents., or 9s. per cwt., and 30 
francs or 25s. per ton of freight. From England, in French or 
British ships as per treaty, 41 francs per 100 kilos, or 16s. 8d. 
per cwt. From all other places prohibited. Upon unrefined 
sugar from England to France 13s. 4d. per cwt. A com- 
parison of the absolute duties is somewhat complicated as com- 
pared with the duties of another country, but it leaves the 
question free from complication in this respect, that the scale 
now in force in France is a scale of one rate for refined sugar, 
and another rate for unrefined sugar, without making a distinc- 
tion between unrefined sugars. (The present protective duties 
in favour of French colonies are being done away with, and in 
1866 they will aU be equalised.) 



Sir T. Free- 
numtle. 
(88). 



(89). 



AMERICA. 

In the United States, by the Morrill tariff^, raw sugar, 
muscovado or brown and syrup of sugar, or sugar cane and 
concentrated molasses, or melado, seem all to be put together 
in one head, 1 Jd. per lb., or about lis. 8d. per cwt. ; then white 
and clayed, or advanced beyond the raw state by claying but 
not refined, the same; refined loaf, lump, crushed and pul- 
veiised, 2d. per lb., being 18s. 4d. per cwt., and when tinctured, 
coloured, or in any way adulterated, and sugar candy, 4d. per 
lb., being 37s. 4d. per cwt. ; and molasses 3d. per gallon. It 
therefore appears that they divide unrefined into two classes, 
and yet each class pays the same duty, and that as in France 
the distinction is only between refined and unrefined. 



BELGIUM. 



(89). The sugar duties in Belgium are very complicated. Sugar 

cane, raw from the Dutch colonies in the East Indies, by 
water from Holland, for the 220 lbs. weight Is. llf d. ; direct 
from the country of production, or a port beyond the Cape of 
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Good Hope, in Belgian vessels, for 230 lbs. weight one-tenth of ^^"5;^**^ 
a penny ; in foreign vessels Is. 4id. ; from the Trans-atlantic 
non-productive countries, the 220 lbs* weight 3s. 5d. j in Belgian 
vessels the 220 lbs. Is. 4id.; in foreign vessels the 220 lbs. 
Is. llfd. From elsewhere by sea in Belgian vessels the 220 lbs. 
2s. 2|d. ; in foreign vessels the 220 lbs. 3s. 5d. ; in any 
other way prohibited j refined, or raw mixed with refined> the 
220 lbs. £Z. 15s. 2^d. ; molasses of all sorts prohibited. It 
appears also that raw sugar pays, bedsides the import duty, also 
an excise duty of 35 francs and ^ cent, the 220 lbs. j and 
when refined sugars, syrups (not molasses), and beet-root sugars 
have paid excise duty, that duty is returned at their exporta- 
tion. In Belgium as in France the distinction is as between W. 
refined and imrefined. 

" HOLLAND.*' 

In Holland, for 220 lbs. weight of raw and clayed sugar, (4i). 
the duty is 4d. j for 220 lbs. of refined, or raw mixed with re- 
fined, £3; there being only two rates of duty, for raw and (42). 
clayed sugar, and for refined. 

"THE ZOLLVEREIN." 

In the ZoUverein sugar refined and candy pays by the cent- (43), 
ner £1, 10s.; on raw and powdered sugar the centner £\. 4s.; 
raw for refinement in the home manufactories 15s., and molasses 
98. The centner is equal to 110^ lbs. avoirdupois. The distinc- 
tion in the ZoUverein is as between refined and unrefined, with 
the exception of the raw and powdered sugar, which is equivalent 
to white clayed, the only difierence is that raw for refinement, 
in the home manufactories, seems to have the benefit of 9s. per 
cwt. less than the raw sugar entered for general consumption. (44). 

" RUSSIA.'* 

In Russia the present import duty on sugar is, for raw (46). 
sugar, 3 silver roubles the pood; refined in loaves, 5 silver roubles; 
crushed, and all but the above descriptions, are prohibited. 
One silver rouble represents 35d. English, and 1 pood represents 



Sir T. Free- 
numtle. 
(*7). 
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86 lbs. weight. There are only two rates, the distinction being 
refined and unrefined 

The rates of drawbacks in France, Belgium, and Holland 
will be found in Appendix No. 11. 



(4). 



EXISTING SCALE OF DUTIES. 

Upon refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal 
in quality to refined sugar, 18s. 4A. per cwt. ; white clayed, or 
equal thereto, 168. per cwt.; brown clayed, or equal thereto, 
ISs. lOd. per cwt. ; not equal to brown clayed 12s. 8d. per cwt. ; 
cane juice and melado 10s. 4d. per cwt., and molasses 5s. per cwt. 



H. Nelson, Eiq. 

(700). 
(701). 

(702). 



OBJECTION TO THE TERM REFINED SUGAR. 

It was alleged that the term refined sugar is a very obsolete 
definition. It really means sugar which has been re-melted, but 
the bulk of the sugar, which would pay the 16s. duty, has not 
passed beyond the first operation, it could be made to pay the 
IBs. 4d. duty; that is to say they could make sugar not strictly 
refined, but made by the vacuum pan, and by so good a process^ 
that no refining would be necessary. 



B. Nelson, Esq. 
(668). 



(656). 



OBJECTION TO THE TERM CLAYED SUGAR. 

It was farther objected that the term claying , has now 
also become obsolete, there being four or five other processes 
which are equivalent to claying. There is a process called 
clarifying, which is either done by the percolation of a 
saturated syrup of sugar through the sugar to wash it, or 
by another process similar to that, which is done with 
strong spirits, pure sugar being with difficulty soluble in 
spirits. Then there is a system of percolating water from a 
height through the sugar ; and then another system of centri- 
fugal motion by the turbine as it is called, which is that 
as the syrup or rum is poured upon it the sugar is made to 
go round very rapidly all the time. AU these processes are 
equivalent to claying, claying being merely percolation through 
a lump of clay; they are all different modes for the treatment 
of sugar, but with a like object. 



Drawbacks. Standards for Duty. 



«« DBAWBACKS." 

There are five diflferent rates of drawback allowed by the m^ue.*^'**" 
Act. Upon refined sugar in loaf complete, or lumps, or sugar ^^^' 
candy, or sugar of various descriptions not inferior to standard 
No. 3, approved by the Lords of the Treasury, 17s. 2d. is 
allowed upon such refined sugars ; the same upon sugars 
pounded or crushed; upon refined sugars, unstoved, pounded, 
crushed, or broken, and not in any way inferior to export 
standard No. 1, 16s. 4d.; upon bastards 15s. Id. ; upon bastards 
inferior to sample No. 2, 12s. 8d. The drawback is calculated ^^^^ 
as in the main an equivalent to the amount of duty paid upon 
the sugar. The above rates of drawback are considered by the ^^^^^^ 
refiners to be equitable. *^ ^®* ^* 

"STANDARDS POR DUTY." 

The Act of Parliament requires the Treasury to determine ^5;.^*^ 
on certain standards of sugar; samples of the standards which ^^^' 
have been approved of by their Lordships are deposited with 
the Board of Customs, and the Board of Customs determines 
the rate of dnty payable on each class of sugar by comparison 
of the samples taken from the imported sugar with those 
standards. They are kept sealed up in the Secretary's office <^' 
in London, and there is one set of standards kept at the 
Treasury. A portion of the original quantity which has been 
purchased by the Customs, and which has been approved of, 
is sent to the different outports and given to the merchants 
who require it to ascertain what the standard is; and the ^ 
standards are irom time to time renewed when they are ex- 
hausted or require renewal. 

m 

The sugar producers in India cannot work by the Customs' h. Nelson, Esq. 
standards, as they arrive out there in a very bad condition. ^^^^ 
The lower qualities always arrive in bad order, and the whole J.^Maokenaia, 
of the samples, after a week or ten days, are unfit for the^^j;^^*"* 
purposes of comparison. Sugar being very hygroscopic, acquires 
water very rapidly, and when kept in bottles (which is the man- (®*®)- 
ner in which it is commonly kept for samples) in India it soon 
becomes a complete paste. The standard samples deteriorate ^r. »^*J^e- 
before they reach the Mauritius. 
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Principle upon which Duties Assessed. 



Sir T. Free- 
mantle. 
(64). 



(118). 



(120). 



(6644). 



(63*7). 



PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH DUTIES ASSESSED. 

The Chairman of the Board of Customs stated that the 
present scale of duties may be considered in the nature of 
an ad valorem duty^ and that it has been endeavoured always 
to adjust it from time to time, in order to render it as 
much so as possible. It approximates to ad valorem as much 
as possible. All ad valorem duties are approximate ; if there 
was an ad valorem duty upon tea there would be the same 
difficulty : it has been tried once and was found to fail. He 
admitted that they have always found that ad valorem duties 
are the most difficult to assess, and lead to the greatest disputes 
mth the importers; and it has been the poUcy of the Goyem- 
ment, of late years, gradually to get rid of them altogether. 
^•®*f^°'^^»^- Mr. St. John, the Surveyor-General of Customs, said, the 
object Mr. Wilson had in view in introducing the discriminat- 
ing duties, was as much as possible to charge — ^not an ad 
valorem duty, it could scarcely be called that, for the Customs 
were ordered very much to exclude value in the matter — ^but 
the saccharine in each description of sugar as it was imported, 
and assuming the 18s. 4d. duty to represent the pure sugar, 
the other rates that were calculated, were calculated under the 
idea that they would give the same rate of duty upon the 
different products, allowing for the waste in the manufacture, 
in the different qualities of sugar. 

MODE IN WHICH DUTIES ARE ASSESSED. 

The different samples of sugar are sent up to the Custom 
House by the dock companies, and the officers proceed to 
classify them. Some are at once put aside as belonging to a 
lower class, some remain in doubt, and those that remain in 
doubt are left until the surveyor comes, and he passes his judg- 
ment upon them ; and in some cases the broker or the mer- 
chant's clerk attends if he thinks fit, and a consultation is held 
upon the subject, and if he can make out his case the surveyor 
gives way to him, if he cannot the surveyor maintains that the 
officer is right and that such a sample must be within the higher 
rate. An appeal may be made to the Board of Customs. The 
duties are levied according to the Dutch scale, which includes 



Sir T. Free- 
mantle. 

(79). 



J. A. Gnthriei 
Esq. 

(14^). 
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different descriptions of sugar of various shades of colour^ and 
numbered from 6 to 20. All sugar up to No. 9 inclusive, comes sir t. Pwe- 

" -^ ' mantle. ^ 

in under the official standard at the 12s. 8d. duty; the next ^*^^^* 
five numbers up to No. 14, pay the 13s. lOd. duty; the next 
four up to No. 19, pay the 16s. duty, and 19 and 20 pay the ^®'**)* 
18s. 4d. duty. 

According to the Act of Parliament the duty is to be 
charged with reference to colour, grain, and saccharine matter, 
and the Customs must be satisfied that any particular descrip- 
tion of sugar is equal to the standard on the aggregate of those sir t. Pree- 
three qualities; as the saccharine matter is very difficult to ^®^^* 
ascertain, the Customs' officers tried an instrument called a 
saccharometer, but it was not found very satisfactory, and has 
gone into disuse; and the officers are obliged to ascertain 
the saccharine quaUty from their general knowledge of sugars, 
and it is said that they sometimes, in disputed cases, en- 
deavour to strengthen their opinion by ascertaining the price 
of the sugar. The judgment of the officers is now entirely ^^1^ 
guided by grain and colour. It is admitted that it is difficult manUeT"**" 
to say how far the qualities of grain, colour, and whiteness are 
indices of saccharine matter, and that the quantity of saccharine 
cannot be ascertained in the same manner as the quantity of 
alcohol in spirits. It was stated by the Chairman of the "^^ ^•'^■^J^- 
Refiners' Committee, that there is no appreciable difference in 
the sweetening power of refined sugar and low West Indian 
sugar ; that it is pretty nearly equal on the low and high sugars ; (^aes). 
and that he did not see how the saccharine matter could be <*^)* 
tested, because he thought the saccharine matter is nearly equal. 

Mr. Nelson said that the real value of the sample of sugar ^'^^l^i^"* 
depends upon the quantity of the crystallisable saccharine or 
sweet matter in the sample, and that the words saccharine 
matter, although frequently used, are delusive, and often lead 
to mistakes ; and that the value of a sample of sugar depends 
upon the quantity of saccharine matter which is crystallisable 
in its best form. In answer to a question as to what was the (779). 
average quantity of saccharine matter in West India Sugar 
which pays the 12s. 8d. duty, Mr. Nelson said that it was all 
saccharine matter; and he afterwards stated that if you exclude (996). 
the dirt, vegetable acids, and eaii;hy salts that the muscovado 
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Bugax contains^ all the sugar^ even the treacle^ is fit for sweeten- 
ing purposes. 
^ttef^ The Custom House authorities believe that the duty is 

^^^' equally levied upon the respective classes of sugar^ because a 
practice has been adopted within the last few years of bringing 
all sugars as nearly as possible to one centre where they are 
assessed by the same officers ; that has been done in London^ 
and the London sugar room is considered a sort of court of 
appeal in the case of disputes arising at the outports^ and there 
si^*i^*^o?"*^*^*' have been very few appeals within the last few years. Although 
Gwaeraiof ona- thcrc wcrc many disputes at first, it is said there are very few 

(«85i). y^j^ the importers now. (yomplaints needing to be investigated 

of any injustice or overcharge by the officers are stated to be 

SLue^^^ very rare indeed. It was admitted that the judgment of the 

(108). officers differ very much upon the same sugar, that the assess- 
ment of the duties it is a very nice operation and cannot be 
brought to mathematical precision. That the appearance of 

(158). sugar is affected by the day and by the atmosphere; if it is a 
very bright day or a very dull day sugar has a very different 
appearance, and that it is a very difficult operation to assess 
sugar; that representations have sometimes been made to 
the Customs that sugar shipped at the same time and of the 
same manufacture, arriving by different vessels, have been 

<^i)- assessed at different duties. That it is quite possible under 
the present system that sugar might be imported into the port 
of Liverpool and into the port of London of precisely the same 

(152). quality, and be assessed at different rates of duty ; that it mights 
be done in one or two instances but it is not believed it could 

aoo). continue. That there may be some surveyor at an outport who 
has a more lax view of the assessment than others — and that 
the scheme is undoubtedly open to that objection. That in 
such a mode of assessment there must always be more or less 
difficulty at the points of transition from one duty to another ; 
that it is difficult to assess the duties upon the intermediate 

(6642). . ^ 

articles, such as concrete and melado ; that there is no clearly 

p St jSS^Esq. ^®^^ ^® ^^ demarcation between refined and unrefined sugar 

Sir T.^S- — ^* ^ ^^ imaginary line ; that a uniform duty would save 

°^*^(io7). trouble and expense; and so far as the Customs department 

(109)! is concerned it would be more desirable and more satisfactory. 
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On the other side it was said that cases of difficulty Kre^-^^^.^^- 
constantly happening from the uncertainty in the assessment 
of the duties. That the broker is obliged to wait for the 
certificate before he prints his catalogue^ for his own judgment 
goes for nothing; he cannot say what the duty is to be until he ^-s*-^^'.*^ 
gets the certificate. The Surveyor-General of Customs admitted 
that he had heard a great many people complain of the dis- 
criminating duty, inasmuch as if they wanted to make an im- 
mediate sale, they do not know at what rate of duty the sugar 
may come in at. It is alleged that disputes with the Customs J^oiift^,B8q. 
frequently arise about some parcel or other, which leads to great 
inconvenience and delay, and sometimes to a decided loss in 
consequence of the market falling while they are settling the 
duty. That a great many disputes took place last year with the J.^ooiqniiomi, 
London Custom House ; and difficulty had lately occurred on a ^*^®^^* 
cargo of melado; that the officers often lay a duty of 12s. 8d, •^•*'**1^?"^' 
on melado which is good for nothing, and let excellent quality 
pass at 10s. 4d. ; not being refiners, they do not know exactly 
whether the melado is good or bad ; it was also stated that it o. n. ^j^««- 
is constantly matter of discussion between the most experienced 
brokers and the Custom House officers, whether sugar should 
be subject to the 16s. or 13s. lOd. duty ; and it was added, that 
that is the vice of the present system. 

Samples of sugar were produced of a diflference in value of h. Ne.«», e«,. 
6d. per cwt. which had paid a difference in duty of 2s. 2d. Also 
a sample of sugar which had paid the 12s. 8d. duty, but which 
corresponded so closely with another sugar which had paid the 
ISs. lOd. duty, that it was very difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. Cases were stated to be constantly occurring 
in which a mere difference of 3d. in the price makes a difference h. Nelson, Esq. 

(825). 

in the duty of 2s. 2d. ; that an importer has often recovered 6d. 
on the price and lost 2s. 2d. on the duty. 

It was stated that upon the sales of a recent shipment it J. b. Key, Esq. 
was found that the sugar liable to pay the 13s. lOd. duty sold 
at 44s., leaving, after deducting the duty, 30s. 2d. ; the sugar 
liable to pay the 16s. duty averaged 46s., which left 30s. ; the 
sugar liable to pay the 18s. 4d. duty sold at an average of 49s., 
which left 30s. 8d., the lowest gave a net of 30s. 2d., and the 
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highest SOs. 8d. The sugar which would have had to pay the 
ISs. 4d. duty was exported. 

(25^,^1; iSd?* I^ another instance^ it appeared from the account sales^ 
^* that a portion of the sugar paid 13s. lOd., other portions 16s., 

and there was reason to believe that the portion which paid the 
16s. duty sold at a less short price than that which paid the 
13s. lOd. ; and it was said that it has frequently happened 
that sugars which have paid the 16s. duty have realised much 
less than others which have only paid 13s. lOd. 

*^*^*^uM)!i^*** Samples of Mauritius sugars were produced, one was taxed 

at 13s. lOd., and sold at 37s., another taxed at 12s. 8d., and sold 

(U88). ^^ ggg gj ^^ ^j^g same day and in the same sale. The 138. lOd. 

duty was a poor soft sugar, and was taxed on account of its 
colour, the other at 12s. 8d. was a good strong sugar that had 
something in it ; that sugar was bought by a London refiner, 

0. D. Kerr, Esq. thc 13s. lOd. sugar was cxportcd. The practice in the London 
market is that the importer pays the duty. 

j.A.GtttMe^Bq. ii jg alleged that when an excessive duty has been assessed 
upon sugar by the Custom House officer, such sugar becomes 
artificially depressed in price. Some sugars were sold lately, of 
which pile No. 2 was taxed at 13s. lOd., and sold at 44s., and 
pile No. 1, which was a fraction better in shade, and worth from 
3d. to 6d. more, was taxed at 16s. and sold for 45s. The sugar 
sold at 44s. was bought by a London refiner, and refiners can- 
not afford, it is said, to exceed that price above 3d. or 6d. ; and 
the sugar which fetched 45s. was bought by an exporter and 
sent out of the country. It was remarked that this circum- 
stance proved that the duties in this instance injured the 
revenue. 

J. T. White, Esq. It was Said that if the coast was clear, that is. if there was 

(1610). ' ' 

no trap to catch the superior qualities of sugar when they arrive 
here, no doubt the average quality of all sugars produced in the 
colonies would be better than now, but it had been found by 
experience, that whenever a sugar of a superior quality was 
made and the manufacturer hoped to benefit by the higher 
prices in England, he has been disappointed and has very often 
lost the profit which he has obtained by the superior quality by 
the additional charge imposed upon the sugar in the duty. 
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That althougli sometimes the diflFerence in price corresponds J- t- white, Esq. 
with the additional duty such is not always the case, it is very 
uncertain, and it has occurred in such a way, that the manu- 
facturer has been a loser, when the sugar which was sold did 
not net as much as it would have done had it been an inferior 
quality which had been admitted under the lower duty. 

SUPPOSED ADVANTAGES OF GRADUATED SCALE. 

It is alleged that before the time when a Graduated scale F-st. John, EHq.» 

° Survey or-Generl. 

was introduced, that some of the lower qualities of sugar, and «' onstomB. 
inferior sugar, were kept out of the market by the high rates of 
duty ; and that under the present system the very low kinds pay (^ssi). 
a very high duty here, more than 50 per cent. That many of (684»). 
those low kinds now find their way to the Custom House which 
used not to come, and that soft sugar comes now of wetter quality. 
It was suggested that to put a uniform duty upon sugar from (csso). 
the highest to the lowest would be unjust to the producer aud 
consumer, and unsatisfactory to the public. That the principles 
of the existing scheme of duties were only adopted after very " "^'- 
careful discussion and consideration, as affording a fair and just 
division of duty, according to the various stages of manufacture 
in which the article is imported, or, in other words, according 
to the proportions of sugar and molasses it may contain. That 
the present system is merely the development of what was com- 
menced in 1844 by Sir Robert Peel, and its results have been 
to raise the importations from 4,035,845 cwt. in 1840, to 
10,405,733 cwt. in 1861 ; the consumption from 3,594,407 cwt. 
in 1840 to 9,155,949 cwt. in 1861, or from 17 lbs. to 85 lbs, 
per head; and the revenue from £4,449,070 in 1840, to 
£6,254,914 in 1861, while the rate of duty has been lowered 
from an average of 25s. 2d. to 13s. 2d., and the average price 
in bond has fallen from 64s. to 87s. for sugars of all kinds j 
and it was urged that no system can be perfectly free from ob- 
jection or fault ; but that one which has produced such results 
should not be abandoned on slight grounds, and it was suggested 
that it may be sounder wisdom in the present case to reform, 
rather than to abandon or change the system, by retaining the 
present rates, but raising the standard of the 16s. duty, and 
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by introduciiig another and lower rate of lis. for jthe coarser 
qualities of sngar^ and thus giving all the relief that is needed. 
Sir T. Free- The Chairman of the Board of Customs said that the prin- 

mantle. *■ 

(dsai). ciple of a graduated scale of duties was the fairest and best 
mode of assessing the duties^ notwithstanding the trouble and 
inconvenience which it causes to the Customs department. 

(6689). That sugar being imported into this country sometimes as raw 
material for manufacture^ and sometimes as the finished pro- 
duct of manufacture^ and sometimes in all the intervening 
stages of. preparation^ it is impossible to have^ with justice to 

(6647). all parties^ a uniform duty. That the present scale was adopted 
for the purpose of introducing to this market a lower class 
of sugar than could have come if this principle had not been 

(217). adopted. That the present system has worked well both for the 
revenue and the consumers. That it has a tenden(7 to act as 

(178). a protection for the production of low class West Indian 
sugar^ and that if it is a question of protection the consumers 
suffer. 
''"^•Be^e^Esq. It was statcd by a gentleman whose firm is connected 
with the cultivation of sugar in the West Indies^ in the 
colonies of Barbadoes, British Guiana^ Trinidad, St. Vin(5ent, 
GFrenada, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, and Jamaica, that they imported 

<^^)* last year 30,000 hogsheads, and that the estates belonging 
to his firm produced 12,000 hogsheads of sugar, about 4,000 

(6606). hogsheads being made by vacuum pans. That they do 

(6606). not find the 16s. duly interferes with their operations. The 

present state of duties does not induce them to make low sufi^ar 

T. Naghten, Esq. iustcsd of thc high quaUtics. They use every exertion to make 

G^ H. chambew the bcst dcscriptiou of sugar they can in the West Indies, 

(6925, 6980). jjecausc they find it much more profitable to make a good quality 

of sugar than a bad one. That in their production of vacuum 

pan sugar to the extent of 4,000 hogsheads in the year, they 

w.EeM^Esq. havc ouly paid duty upon 25 hogsheads at 16s. during the last 

five years ; the great difficulty they experience is in bringing it 

up to the highest point of the 13s. lOd. standard. A sample 

of sugar was produced from Trinidad that was sold a few 

/Kfuyjx 

days before at 28s., and which paid the 128. 8d. duty, upon 
which only 158. 4d. was netted, and another sample of vacuum 
pan sugar was also produced made on an estate in British 
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Guiana whicli sold at 46s. having paid the ISs. lOd. duty, '^•^(^f '^* 
so that they netted 32s. 2d. as against 15s. 4d. being a gain 
of 16s. lOd., the diflFerence in price between the two being 18s., 
the difFerence in duty Is. 2d, 

It was alleged that it is advantageous to make the best 
descriptions of sugar, because besides paying a less duty upon 
it here, they save paying duty upon dirt and molasses, and have 
a much smaller loss in coming home at sea because the drainage 
upon bad sugar is much greater than the drainage upon good 
sugar; and that the 13s. lOd. sugar is at this moment a very (5®*)- 
favoured sugar as compared with the 12s. 8d. 

It is said that large and increasing exportations of ma- (^cis). 
chinery to the West Indies have taken place with a view to 
improve the manufacture of sugar, the extent of such exporta- 
tion having doubled in the last ten years as compared with 
the previous ten years ; and Mr. Bennie stated that his firm 
had exported machinery worth ^103,000, for the improve- 16644). 
ment of the manufacture of sugar since 1852. He thought (6648). 
that a system should be adopted which wUl encourage and 
protect the low sugars in the West Indies in competition 
with the higher class of sugars ; but if the producers of vacuum 
pan sugars alone were to be considered, a different principle 
should prevail. 

Mr. Rennie is of opinion that the vacuum pan is the real and (6646), 
true process for making the largest quantity and bringiag home 
the largest quantity to this country, because there is an incon- 
siderable loss on the sugar made by the vacuum pan process, but 
he thought that the great majority of producers could not adopt 
that process, that it is chiefly to British Guiana that the ma- 
chinery is exported where the estates are much larger than they 
are in the other colonies. That it would be impossible to make (6664). 
it pay to establish improved machinery upon aU estates, the 
majority of them being on a small scale not making 500 hogs- 
heads of sugar, as they could not afford to command the 
skilled labour requisite upon such a small extent, and could 
not give the salaries that would be required to get Europeans 
and the necessary staff of skiQed labour ; whereas the larger 
estates in Demerara making 1,000 hogsheads can do so ; and 
that the whole theory of sending out machinery is applicable 
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^' ^(67W)^"^' ^^y ^ large estates, and where the estates are small it would 
not pay under any circumstances to send it out. 

(5650). This gentleman said that with reference to the West Indies, 

situated as they are at this moment, the true principle is to 
encourage the production of low sugar for the purpose of manu- 
facturing in this country. They have had to undergo a severe 
trial, and are undergoing a very severe competition with slave- 
labour sugar ; growing low sugar is a losing operation for them 
at this moment. Two-thirds of the estates in the West Indies 
are losing money and giving no profit to their owners. Their 
proprietors are not in a condition to have machinery sent out 
to them. 

(5687)» That in many of the colonies in the West Indies a great 

number of estates which formerly produced sugar, have gone 
out of cultivation, owing to the extreme difficulty of procuring 

(5688). labour. That by no alteration of the duties is there the 
slightest chance of their being brought into cultivation, there 

(6690). is a much greater chance of some others going out of cultiva- 
tion, from the circumstance of the competition which they are 
suflFering from with Cuba and slave-producing coimtries. 

The above evidence was corroborated by two other gentle- 
men,^ Messrs. Naghten and Chambers, who also stated that the 
effect of taking away the 16s. would be entirely to destroy a 
quantity of the small West Indian estates which could not afford 
the expense of taking out the machinery that would be necessary 
to make the sugar fine, and that it would endanger the supply of 
T. Naghten, Esq. a large quantity of the brown sugar to this country. That it is 
the true interest of the consumer to encourage the production of 
the raw materal as plentifully and as cheaply as possible. That 

(5845). it is wise to encourage the manufacture of sugar in as many 
countries as we can and not to make us dependent only on one 
or two places for our sugar. That the grower should be per- 

(5846). mitted to bring it as he finds it best — ^that if refining can be 
done at the place of growth cheaper than in this country, of 
course the party out there will refine it; but if it can be done 
cheaper in this country, as many people believe it can, it is to 
the interest of the consumer that it should be refined where it 
can be refined the cheapest, and the producers abroad should 
be encouraged to produce the raw material; and that a 
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graduated scale of duties effects that object to a certain ^-nj^^oo, Esq. 
extent. But of course, where there is a graduated scale, just 
where you turn the point there must be inequality to some- ^gg^j 
body. 

The planters in British Guiana are said to have availed (5868). 
themselves of the use of machinery as extensively as the plan- 
ters in any sugar producing country ; and that they are con- 
stantly shipping machinery. On one estate there are five or 
six engines at work, two of which are of sixty-horse power. 
The secret of their want of success as compared with other 
countries is that they have not labour. If people are prevented ^gg^^j 
bringing in brown sugar by the mode in which the duties are 
levied, and protection is thereby given to the better qualities, 
it is said that it will induce producers to produce the better 
qualities, but the wisdom of such a course is said to be doubtful. 
The gentleman who expressed these opinions said that he took (ggyyj 
good care not to have sugars made just over the 16s. duty; 
and that he did not work vacuum pan estates. The principle ^ nl^S^bere, 
of the present duties to tax all sugar, so called, in proportion ^^* (5924). 
to the crystallisable sugar contained in it is said to be a sound 
principle, and it was stated that the present classification of the 
sugar duties operates beneficially on the production^ trade, and ^^^^^' 
commerce of the country ; as the producer may send his sugar 
here in any state, which may be most convenient to him, paying 
duty only according to the crystallisable matter contained in it, 
and the refiner haviQg thereby a large choice of raw material, 
and being able to carry on his manufacture imfettered by either 
the customs or excise, both the production and the trade have 
increased immensely, and the consumer has had a greater 
choice of sugar than was known before the present system was 
introduced. That all these advantages would be endangered by (s^^^)- 
a uniform duty. The tendency under such a system would be to 
encourage the importation of fine sugar only, and the low price 
sugars would be so far as the change operated, excluded from 
the market, the consumption would be checked, and it is said 
the revenue would fall off considerably. That the quantity of (^^^^^• 
grocery sugar brought in now is greater than ever ; it is imported 
to such an extent, that the refiners have of late years bought 
grocery sugar by tens of thousands of tons. That there is no (^^s ). 

c 
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an. Chambers, analogy between tea and coffee and sugar, because you cannot 

(5987). ^g^j^g 100 lbs. of common tea or coffee and convert it into 60 lbs. 
of the finest quality, but you can do so with sugar. 

(5951). That it is not whiteness only which gives value to grocery 

sugar in this market, yellow sugar with bloom, or complexion 
as it is termed, sells more readily than white sugar, which is 
either pale or grey ; when whiteness and bloom are combined, 
which is very rare in imported sugar, an extremely high 

(5952). price is readily given for it. Mr. Chambers produced three 
samples of vacuum pan Demerara sugar, which were sold on the 
same day j the first being yellow with great bloom, not white 
enough to be charged with the duty of 16s., sold at 45s. 6d., 
giving a higher net price than refined sugar. The second, which 
was whiter but comparatively pale, brought the same price, 
namely 45s. 6d., but paid the 16s. duty. The third was grey, 
that only sold for 40s. 6d. and paid the 13s. lOd. duty. He 
said it was just that the two sugars which realised the same price 

(6968). should pay different rates of duty, because it was the syrup in 
the one that gave the bloom which creates its value j the next 
was preferable, that is, would yield a larger return to the re- 

(5961). finer. That the effect of the 16s. standard is to keep out sugar 
virtually refined from being admitted as unrefined sugar. And 
that if that standard was abolished, sugar containing probably 
95 or 96 per cent, of saccharine would come in at 13s. lOd., and 
we should have all the low sugars carried to the continental ports 
for refining up to that point, and there would be a great loss 
Ei^' ^*"^"' to the trade and shipping of the country. The consumption of 

(6019).* sugar was said to have increased immensely since the change 
in the duty since 1854, when the scale came into operation. 
H. Taylor, Esq. Jt is further Said that a practice has prevailed of late years 
in the sugar market, of selling the low descriptions of West 
India sugar which require refining, upon credit, whereas the 
finer descriptions of sugar which can pass into consumption 
as raw grocery sugars without any application of the English 
refiners^ skill, must be paid for in ready money; that there 
is very little capital in the grocery trade, and that it is chiefly 
carried on by means of the credit it receives from the refiners, 

(8578:. and if any change in the law should be made by which the 
trade of refining should be paralysed, it would be a very 
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serious matter, if the refiners were unable to carry on their ^ Baylor, E»q. 
business to the extent they have hitherto done. That in such 
case the current of supply would be altered, the consumer 
would suflFer, and if the consumers suflFer the revenue must 
BuflFer. That the refiners are now very well off as they can (8585). 
get fireely supplieji with the raw material. That if sugar was (8602). 
sent here direct in a state fit for consumption, and the public 
had to pay upon it one profit only, viz., the producer's, instead 
of, as in the case of the low sugars, having to pay the producer's 
profit, and the refiner's profit at home for making the sugar fit 
for consumption, it was said that the consumer would derive no (seos). 
advantage by the change, because things would be thrown into 
such confusion that he would pay a great deal more for his 
sugar; and that the effect of bringing in a larger quantity of 
sugar, fit for consumption, would be to raise the price, as we 
should not only have it from the Mauritius, but from the con- 
tinental ports ; they would all be crowding in fine sugar, and (8604). 
the low sugars would be driven from the country. 

It was stated that it is much more convenient that the 

(8758). 

source of supply for the public should be close at hand, as it is 

when it comes through the refiners here, than if it was prepared 

for them on the continent, or in the colonies. It was admitted 

by the gentleman who made this statement, (who is a broker 

and buys for refiners,) that the present system had done no 

harm to refiners and the brokers who buy for them ; and he said (3792). 

that it is better, therefore, to leave well alone. 

Mr. Richardson, a refiner, said as things now are, the d. Richardson, 
English refiner is in the best position of any refiner in the world * (5i96). 
for getting sugar, floating cargoes come to this market, and are 
sold at 3d. or 6d. per cwt. less than the continental buyers can 
get them, for the supply just now is on the very best principle ; 
nothing could be better than it is now. This gentleman is not (5i58). 
only a refiner, but he largely imports Mauritius sugar. 

Another gentleman stated that, in his opinion, the efforts Edmund sturge, 

Esq. 

on the part of the owners of estates to make pure sugar for (^iw). 
direct consumption is a great economical mistake, and that 
under a perfectly free system, such efforts would soon cease ; 
being, he said, at present maintained by the unfair assessment 
of the duty. That beyond securing the best and most economi- (6155). 

c2 
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Edmund sturge, ^gj applianccs for the expression and concentration of the 
cane juice, it is not the interest of the planter (unless under 
exceptional circumstances) to add to his cares and responsibilities 
those of the skilled manufacturer, because the production of 
refined sugar requires a considerable investment of capital in 
expexisive and delicate machinery, and the presence of skilled 
superintendence, and workmen for its management and repairs, 
entailing a heavy cost on the crop of the estate for which they 
are only required during a portion of the year. That if cane 
juice, reduced to a solid form without any separation of the 
molasses therefrom, were admitted at a duty proportionally 
lower than that now levied on brown muscovado sugar, the 
planter might be relieved from the wasteful process of sugar 
making, and a fine class of sugar would be prqduced from the 

See also (56^). concrete material at a less cost in this country. That if a pro- 

W. Bennie, Esq. '^ -^ 

portionate duty were levied on this crude material, it would 
powerfully aid the planters, in our colonies, who produce sugar 
on a comparatively small scale, in competing with the vast estates 
in Cuba where a very large scale of manufacture constitutes the 
main element of cheapness of production, rather than the sup- 
posed advantage of the employment of slave labour, or to the 
undoubted advantage of fertility of soil. 
(6169). Mr. Sturge stated that he was interested in a small estate 

at Montserrat upon which very low sugars were made. 

OBJECTIONS TO GRADUATED SCALE. 

H. Nelson, Esq. It is alleged, that the present scale of duties is against the 
principle of firee trade, and protects one class of interests to the 
detriment of others. That it is a loss to the public as well as 
the producer ; that an ad valorem duty on sugar is unjust, and 
acts in the way of obstructing all improvements in the manu- 
facture of sugar j that the object of all parties is, or ought to 
be, to utilise the product of the cane for the use of man, and 
that the operation of the law^ in its present state prevents that ; 
that an ad valorem duty on sugar may tax the real value of the 
sugar in any sample, but it also ascertains the quantity of sugar 
which has been destroyed in the manufacture, and encourages 
such a destruction of sugar by giving a bounty to it ; low sugar 



(685). 
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involves a destruction of the sugar, a loss by drainage, by freight, ^* Nelson, Esq. 
by charges, and a loss by refining when it arrives in this coun- 
try. It further creates difficulties quite beyond the scope and 
intentions of the law in the way of persons who make the 
better descriptions of sugar, but the chief objection to the 
system is, that it is an interference with the freedom of trade. 

In a letter written in 1853 by the Lords of the Privy 
Council for Trade, will be found the following passage : — '^ The Extract from 
application of ad valorem duties upon sugar appears to be less S^t^nth ife'' 
appropriate than to several other articles, in regard to which it ^®^' 
has been found expedient to abandon them. To impose a dis- 
criminating duty upon distinct kinds of a given produce, such 
as the produce of vineyards varying in richness, diflferent 
qualities of tea or tobacco, would appear to be a legitimate 
application of ad valorem duties, but to strike with a superior (Appendix no.9}v 
duty one pound of sugar which by a better mode of manufacture 
contains more saccharine matter than another pound obtained 
from the same raw material, is to inflict direct discoiu'agement 
upon improvement/^ 

In a despatch from the Governor of British Guiana, ad*- 
dressed to the Colonial Office in November, 1852, will be found 
the following statement : — ^' If colourless suffar cannot be pro- Report of 

® . M. PoUgotto 

duced from the cane (as was supposed a few years ago), if the ^iJ^.^*^^**''*' 
molasses which impregnates and colours this sugar cannot be (^pp^^^^no-Q). 
removed ; if the production of colonial brown sugar must remain 
stationary as to quantity ; if the quality cannot be improved, the 
excess of duty upon white sugar may to a certain extent be com- 
prehended and justified ; but if on the contrary, this coloura- 
tion is tie consequence of a bad mode of working; if it be 
demonstrated that the sugar which pre-exists in the cane is 
white ; that it is obtained white when a part is not destroyed ; 
that the proportion extracted is consequently as much greater 
as it is less coloured, what must be thought of a legislative 
measure which imposes upon industry the exorbitant obligation 
of making small and bad products, and which places a barrier 
before one of the things the law ought most to respect — 
improvement/' 

It was also objected that an ad valorem duty upon sugar i« H.NeiTOn,Esq. 
unjust, because that article appears to be to be singled out for 
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H. Nelson, Esq. ^^^ imposition of such a duty -, that tea and coffee, both manu- 

(941). factnred articles, were not so taxed ; that such a duty upon sugar 
operates in this way — ^if we consider the amount of sugar which 
existed in the cane, it (the law) permits of its destruction in the 
manufacture, and acts as a bounty in proportion to that des- 
truction : for instance, sugar-cane juice instead of being nearly 
all converted by a good and scientific process into sugar is made 
partly into treacle, the ad valorem duty at once remits the duty 
upon it, and gives a bounty in the shape of a lower duty. K as 
much as possible of the concrete crystalisable sugar which already 
exists in the cane, is made into crystalised sugar, it is stopped 
immediately by the higher duty. That if the normal rate of 
duty is taken at 18s. 4d. on pure sugar, we may consider the 
duties as working down to a mixture of sugar and treacle, and 
every step we go down in quality gives a duty in proportion. 

(942). That it is unjust to the manufacturer and generally to the 
consumer, as depriving him of the freedom of the market. 

(948). That although tea is not manufactiu'ed to the same .extent as 
sugar, a great deal of its value depends upon the manufacture 
of the tea, the raw leaf enters very little into the proportion 

(745). of the value. Cofiee may be said to be a partly manufac- 
tured article, because so much of its value depends upon the 
manipulation, and the way in which it is prepared, it is almost 

(748). as much manufactured as sugar. You may make coflFee worth 

more by 10s. per cwt. by the care with which it is manipulated. 

J. B. Key, Esq. It was fiirthcr objcctcd to the principle of an ad valorem 

(1871). duty as applicable to sugar ; that it cannot be applied without 

^^^^^^' a great deal of uncertainty attending a levying of the duties, 
and without fostering the production and importation of an 
inferior quality of sugar. That it acts as an encouragement 
to the lower description of sugar, and as an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of the importation of the finer descrip- 
A. Travers, Esq. tious j that ad Valorem duties are protective duties, and those 

(560)! persons who produce the inferior articles enjoy protection; 
T. s. G. Kirk- that every ad valorem duty alters the relative values of sugar^ 

(8351).* and that anything which alters the relative values of an article 
is wrong, and, for that reason, an ad valorem duty is wrong 
in principle. 
H. Nelson, Esq. It is furthci Said that the law creates diflSculties in the exe- 
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cution of orders abroad, and frequently altogether prevents ^'^^l^gj.^"^* 

• • n ^1' 1 J. n it !_• J Ii« G« Adam, EBa> 

operations from taking place on account oi the uncertainty ; h. Neison, Esq: 
that the houses abroad feel that they are responsible to the (740and74i). 
principal in this country, and that they may be held liable for 
an errw in judgment, and that orders have been refused in (921). 
consequence. That such difficulties arise from the impracti- j.A.Guthrie^8q. 
cability of exactly ascertaining how far the sugar that is being 
shipped, will comply with the standard in use here when it 
arrives in England. If it just comes in under the 13s. lOd. 
standard it is all right, if that was the standard sent out, but if 
it is just over the 13s. lOd. standard, the orders have not been 
complied with, and the importer may have the parcel thrown on 
his hands. That although the importer may comply with the (loei). 
English standard in colour and grain, he may exceed it in 
strength; though he may comply with the requirements in grain (1062). 
and strength, he may exceed it in colour; and though he may (loes). 
comply in strengtt and colour, he may exceed it in grain ; so (io64). 
that they have to take all three considerations into account in 
the manufacture. 

That the state of the law cripples the freedom of action of 
the sugar producer, and obliges him to make certain qualities 
of sugar so that it may come in below the level of certain 
duties, which is an exceedingly difficult thing for any sugar h. Nelson, Esq. 
manufacturer or refiner to do, and in attempting it he fre- 
quently goes above or below the qualities which he wants, so 
as to come in for a surcharge of duty in the former case. In ^^q^q^^ 
trying to avoid the 16s. duty, they frequently strike a quality 
2s. or 3s. per cwt. in value below what they meant ; supposing 
sugar worth 45s. was assessed at the duty of 16s., in order to 
avoid that, they would try to make the sugar worth 44s., in 
doing so they might make the sugar worth only 41s. ; they 
cannot help it ; it is a difficulty in the process which the law 
imposes, and which it is contended the law ought not to im- 
pose. That the difficulties thus created go far beyond those of (689). 
a tax necessary for the purpose of revenue, and were probably 
never contemplated by the Legislature. 

That the present system is obstructive to improvements in (666). 
sugar making. That in making the inferior brown muscovado ^g^g ^^^^ g^gj 
there is a waste or destruction of from 15 to 30 per cent, of 
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^' ^*OT).^"*' ^^^ y *^^ ^^** whenever a low desciKption of sugar is made^ 
a certain quantity of the good sugar which existed in the cane 
(C78). ig destroyed. The object of good machinery is to prevent as 
(708). much of that loss as possible. But it is said that if the sugar 
mantrfacturer makes sugar in the first operation by the aid of 
machinery instead of by a clumsy mode of manufacture^ the 
(668 and 667). ^^^ prohibits its importation altogether. The art of manu- 
facturing sugar is improving every year^ and that fact is alleged 
as a reason for having a simple duty^ in order to give the 
^' ^o^) ^^* greatest freedom to all improvements. The manufacturer some* 
^•^^(782).^'^* times makes the sugar of a lower quality than it comes out of 
Eiq. ^ * the pan to avoid paying the 16s. duty, by mixing low sugars 
T. Porter, Esq. with them ; and the present duties are said to compel the manu-» 
^' ^^aS).*^**' f'^*^^® of ^^ inferior description of sugar rather than a better one* 

The existing scale of duties are also said to protect the refiner 

in England against the refiner abroad, and also to protect the 

(687). producer of inferior sugar as against the producer of a better 

sugar; that there is no reason for such a course, and that it 

(695). 

^iSckS'^ ^® ^^®* imjust; that sugar could be refined better and cheaper 

(8144). jjj India than in this country ; and that it is desirable that the 

refining should be done in the colonies, because it takes the 

operation to the origin of the sugar itself, where it could be 

applied much more economically and advantageously. 

^* ^^716).^"*' ^^^^ ui India jaggry is the material chiefly used in the manu-p 

facture of sugar : that it is a veiy crude article indeed, in fact the 

inspissated juice of the cane and the palmyra tree ; that it is too 

(841). 2q^ j^jj article to export from Madras, as the freight and charges 

(715 ) ^^ *^^ ^"^ would eat up all the profit. There is a very low 

description of sugar exported from Madras, called native Madras^ 

which is as bad as any brought here, and worth about 30s. per cwt. 

(668). Upon such sugar there is a loss, on its voyage to this country, 

^ amoimting to from 10 to 20 per cent., while upon fine sugar 

A- ^J?5); ^°^' therfe is no appreciable loss by drainage. The loss that takes 

^'^'^1^)"!'^^* Pl^® ^7 drainage on the voyage home from the low muscovado 

^* ^6^*).^"^* sugars is estimated at from 10 to 13 per cent. 

'(6280).' ' At the Mauritius the molasses are economised, and not 

D. Maodonald, 

^"^(5422). allowed, as is the case with the low East and West Indian 

^'^'%^)!*^^^' muscovado sugar, to drain from the casks, and pumped over- 

(1164). board on the voyage home; they are subjected to a further 
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process^ and, although there must always be some refiise, isugar J'^^^**«*«>^5'»«- 

is obtained from the molasses by boUing them once, twice, 

and even three times. A sample of sugar so obtained from mo- ^^^^^' 

lasses, and which paid the 13s. lOd. duty, was exhibited to the 

committee. 

It was observed that the loss which takes place upon the ^ ^®JJ5qJ^^"*' 
low sugar is never recovered, it is lost to every body, and that 
such waste affects the price in the cost of the low sugar; and 
therefore, if there was a larger supply to the extent of 10 per (cw). 
cent, with the operation of competition, the sugar would be 10 «^®^ 
per cent, cheaper. That the capability of sugar production in ^^- -g^ss). 
India is almost infinite, and if a fair field was opened out to the 
capitalist to provide machinery, there would be a much larger 
importation than there now is. The Madras sugar manu- (TieandTis). 
facturer has tried to work up the low sugar into a finer sugar, ' '(itto). 
but the duty has prevented him; and unless some change isEsq.' 
made in the law most of the sugar works in the Madras Pre- ''/^^J^^^^ 
sidency must be closed. 

It was denied that there is any injustice in a refiner here h. Nelson, Kaq. 
having to pay the same duty on an inferior material, which 
the Indian refiner pays on the refined article, or that such a 
proceeding amounted to a protection to the Indian producer; 
as he only had an advantage gained by his having gone to a (^^)- 
different locality to conduct the process of refining, and it was 
remarked that ''protection'^ must be an active protection. 
Supposing it to be the object of the legislature to levy a duty (oei)' 
upon sugar, and a person wants to send his sugar to this 
counlry in such a mode that he sends nothing but crystallisable 
sugar, and another person his competitor, fi^m circumstances 
connected with his production, finds it suit his purpose better 
to send with the sugar other matter which is not sugar and 
is not marketable, the separation having to take place after (952). 
the sugar and the other material have passed the customs, 
it was said that it would be unjust to limit the duty to the 
sugar and not to impose it upon the other matter, as it 
would be a protection to the lower production to exempt that 
foreign matter from the operation of the sugar duty. And (9M). 
that if the first importer had the means of sending in a single 
bulk and separate from foreign matter that which is pure 
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H. Nei«tt,Ba4* sugar^ it would not be a botmty to him to take that pure sugar 
at the same rate of duty which would be levied upon the whole 
bulk of pure sugar and refuse coming m, for otherwise^ you 
would be robbing him of the fruits of his labour. As a ques- 
tion of justice, the legislature ought to confine itself to the 
simple imposition of the duty, and not examine a man^s sugar 

(969). to find out how much real sugar is in iU And supposing the 
l^islature laid down the principle that it was right that spirits 
of a certain quality, or a liquid containing a certain amount of 
alcohol, should pay a certain amount of duty, although it might 
be an infringement of the principle to charge a higher duty 
upon a liquid which contained a larger amount of alcohol, the 
«ases differed materially throughout, there being no strict ana« 
logy between them ; because in the one case there is a destruc- 
tion of that which is fit for human food as in the case of sugar, 
while in the other case, that of spirits, you have only a com- 
pound of alcohol and water, alcohol being of necessity asso- 

(970). dated with water. The Custom House, by levying an equal 
duty upon all sugar, would not inflict a penalty upon the 
producer, who, in the course of his process, destroys a cer- 
tain part of it : it would be the consequence of his own act ; 
if the legislatiu'e makes a duty upon sugar, and the producer 
likes to make treacle, he knows the consequence. If the 
legislature makes a duty on sugar, and avoids imposing a duty 
upon that which comes with the sugar, but is not sugar, that 

(971). case diflfers from the case of levying a duty upon a certain value 
of spirits as distinguished from levying upon that which is above 
proof, by the circumstance that it leads to destruction in the 

(978). one case but not in the other; and it is desirable that the 
law should be altered with a view to induce the producer who 
destroys a certain part of his produce, to adopt some other mode 
of manufacture, by which no part of it should be destroyed. 

(1481).' * Mr. Guthrie stated that in the Mauritius they were now 
trying to work the sugar just below No. 15 of the Dutch num- 
bers, that is, so as just to escape the 16s. duty ; that he believes 
that with a little expense, they could work up No. 16 or No. 17; 
11464). and that in the course of time, as improvements went on in 
sugar making, they might work up to No. 19 — sugar that 
would now pay the IBs. 4d. duty. 



(Aro^BdizNo.6). 
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The feeling of the Matiritius planters^ as to the efiPect of ^JJJJ^^ 
the i»re»ent system, will be seen from the following extracts, ^fi^taT*"* 
from a memorial addressed in 1861 by the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture there to the Home Government, and of which a copy was 
placed before the Conmiittee by Mr. Guthrie. It commenced 
by saying, ^' The Chamber of Agriculture have often called the 
attention of the different Secretaries of State to the necessity of 
a prompt revision of the law, which establishes a scale of dif- 
ferential duties on sugar as unfair in principle, as it is difficult 
and vexatious in practice; but to the present time, their repre- 
sentations have not been successful, and no reasons have been 
given by the Government for maintaining a legislation so opposed 
to the great principles of commercial freedom.^' 

^^ The same silence was not observed towards the colonists, 
when they protested against the assimilation of the duties on 
sugar from all countries without distinction, whether the produce 
of slave or free labour. The government then declared that 
the time for protection to commerce or industry was past ; that 
each country ought to be left to its own resources ; that the 
interest of the consumer should take precedence of all others, 
and that the British Colonies, instead of looking for protective 
duties, must apply themselves to the improvement of their 
manufacture, and endeavour to produce as cheap as slave 
colonies.'^ 

'^ In presence of these formal declarations, this colony was 
obliged to accept the struggle with foreign possessions, however 
unequal it then appeared ; but it hoped at the same time, that 
the government, from a sentiment of good faith and justice, 
would lose no time iu repealing the differential duties on sugars 
of different quaHties.^^ 

The memorial after expressing the great disappoiutment that 
had been felt at the hopes held out by the latter, from the Privy 
Council for India in 1853, (in which the principle of levying 
ad valorem duties upon sugar, was less applicable than upon tea 
or tobacco), had not been realised, proceeded to state, '^ It must 
not be concealed that the interest which was thought in danger, 
and the interest which it was intended to protect by these 
differential duties, was that of the refiner. But has not the 
colony the right to invoke against this protection, accorded to 
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maoMMtmn ^.j^g great principles of commercial liberty, in the name of which 

t^^^** were abolished the duties that protected the British Colonies 
ppen . £p^jj^ ^YiQ competition of foreign colonies? It is now seven 
years ago since the protective duties, established originally for 
the benefit of colonial industry have disappeared, and yet the 
colony has always been condemned to produce only inferior raw 
sugars for the benefit of British refineries. This is not just, it 
is not consistent, it is not worthy of the British Government." 

J-T.^t«,Esq. The respective positions of a manufacturer in the colonies, 
find a refiner at home, under a system which permitted the 
importations of all unrefined sugar at a uniform duty, were thus 
described by a witness of great experience. The position 
of the colonial producer and the refiner would be nearly equal ; 
the colonial producer has expenses to which the refiner is not 
exposed ; he has also advantages by making a good quality of 
sugar by the first process; but then on the other hand the 
refiner is on the spot, and he can procure any amount of the 
raw material for his manufacture, that he wishes, by going to 
Mincing Lane and purchasing exactly what he requires; he has 
the advantage of an unlimited command of skilled labour, and 
if the machinery gets out of order it can be repaired immedi- 
ately ; then he has fuel much cheaper, and has the command of 
the market, that is to say if he finds it to his advantage to make 
a large quantity, the market being high, he can make it once 
in a few days ; the market being at his own door, he can make 
the sugar to suit the market, whereas the colonial producer has 
to import his coals, to import his machinery, and to import his 
skilled labour. 

Jiteick,*^^" Another witness (a refiner), after recapitulating some of the 

(8116.) advantages of the refiners here, added, they have precisely the 
same advantages that gives to a Manchester man the opportu- 
nity of making the manufactured cotton against the Indian who 
produces the raw material. 

"ALLEGED SCARCITY OF FINE RAW SUGARS IN THE ENGLISH 

MARKET." 

It appears that one of the inconveniences attributed to the 
present system of levying the duties, is, that it has caused a 
great scarcity of fine raw sugars. It was stated by a gentleman 
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whose firm have larger transactions in sugar than any other ^^55^'^»^« 

establishment in the kingdom^ and his statements were corrobo- (^if ^fa^, 

rated by two other gentlemen also extensively engaged in the ^2,^9, and 

trade^ that there is now a great scarcity of fine raw grocery 

sugars in the English market ; that such scarcity arises &om the 

exclusion of fine sugars from this country by the scale of duties ; 

that four-fifths of the sugars consumed here, are the productions 

of the English and Scotch refineries, and it is said that such 

result has not been caused by reason of any superiority of such 

sugars, or because the public prefer them to raw sugars ; for on ^^^pj^^^i^^' 

the contrary, it is stated that refiners' sugars are inferior to 

fine raw sugars, and that the public do not like them so well, 

A table was placed before the Committee showing the enormous (Appendix no. 6.) 

increase in the consumption of the lower descriptions of sugar, 

and corresponding decrease in the better qualities. 

The accuracy of all but the last of these statements was o- h. chambers, 

Esq. 

disputed. It was asserted by one witness, that not only was (5986,6955). 
there no scarcity, but that there is a positive abundance ; others (ssdo). 
alleged that the scarcity of fine raw grocery sugars had arisen, ' (4814J. ^' 
because the refiners in this country had produced a better and 
cheaper article, which the public preferred to the raw sugar with 
which it entered into competition ; and in proof of such state- 
ment, a refiner from Manchester informed the Conunittee that a. PiyMjEsq. 
if a grocer in Lancashire was shown a sample of raw sugar, and 
another sample of refined sugar of the same appearance, he 
could only be tempted to take the raw sugar if it was offered 
him at Is. per cwt. less in price. 

The Chairman of the Refiners' Committee said, I have heard J- ^^7^1^^^ 

(4101;. 

one gentleman who is no doubt a respectable authority, state 

that there is a scarcity of good grocery sugar ; the question is, 

what is good grocery sugar ? We hold that the produce of our 

refineries is good grocery sugar. Mr. Travers may say that what 

is wanted is good West Indian ; we join issue with him upon 

that point. We say there is an abundance of good grocery 

sugar suitable to the public, to be had in the refiners^ show 

rooms, though not in the Mincing Lane show rooms. It was 

stated by some of the principal Mauritius planters that nearly -^-^f^^SS** 

all the fine sugars they make are sent to France and Australia, ^^{^^ ^^^^^ 

as the scale of duties excludes them from coming to this country. 
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*g2^J^*^'*^-» THint the business of sugar refining in this country has 
o^Sttee. largely increased is undeniable. In 1845 it is stated that the 

^^^*^' London refiners refined about 1,000 tons a week, and that about 
1,200 or 1,300 tons were refined at the outports. It is said 
that at the present time in London alone, about 3,100 tons are 

<^^>- melted weekly, or about 150,000 tons annually. At the out- 
ports about 210,000 tons a-year, making a total of about 
360,000 tons passing through the refineries. This great in- 
crease is attributed chiefly to the increased importation con- 
sequent upon the equalisation of the duties in 1848, before 
which time the British market was restricted from using slave- 

(?8i7). grown sugar; and that such increased importation was the 

consequence of the reduction of the duty in 1845, which 

(8818 and 8820). stimulated the growth of sugar in our own possessions. It is 

said that the system of a graduated scale of duties instead of a 

uniform duty, has not materially contributed to the large 

J. Fairrie, Esq. 

(4417). increase of sugar refining in this country. It is supposed that 
(4418). the amount of capital turned over annually in the refining 
business is between £14,000,000 and £15,000,000, and that 
there are only about seventy or eighty refiners. 



REFINING IN BOND. 

A system of refining sugar in bond appears for a long time 
to have been contemplated by many members of the Select 
Committee as the best mode of reconciling the various conflict- 
ing views of the different parties interested in this question ; and 
notwithstanding the great discouragement given to the proposi- 
tion, by the Chairman and Inspector-General of Customs, at the 
outset of the inquiry, it is surprising to observe with what perse- 
verence the practicability of refining in bond was sought to be 
established. Nearly every witness was asked whether he had 
any objection to refining in bond. If he answered in the affir- 
mative, the nature of his objections was elicited, and subjected 
to a searching examination ; and it was not until the refiners 
had been examined and with great ability pointed out the 
serious objections to such a system, and their evidence had 
been confirmed by the Surveyor-General of Customs, that the 
Committee could be induced to abandon the hope that refining 
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in bond might be established with safety to the revenue and to 
the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 

The objections to a system of refining in bond were thus ^8^' ^•^^^^^^^ 
stated by Mr. Gadesden^ a refiner. He objected on principle, ^^^^^' 
because such a system would cripple the manufacturer in all his 
operations, and having to compete with the foreign refiner, h6 
would have to carry on the competition under most serious dis- 
advantages. That it would open the door to fraud, by the 
facility it would afford to the dishonest trader, and of the im- 
possibility with a manufacture of the character of sugar refining, 
to allow of sufficient freedom to enable the refiner to carry out 
his operations with facility, and at the same time protect the 
revenue. That it was impossible to take stock with sufficient 
accuracy to satisfy the revenue, without entailing such an ex- 
pense on the refiner as to render the operation almost unbear- 
able. That such publicity must necessarily be given to all his 
processes, that all the benefits derivable from skill and enter- 
prise would be lost; that the trade would gradually lose its 
vitality, and be extinguished in this country. And he also 
objected to the expense incident to such a system, which would 
eventually be borne by the consumer, because the expense must 
be met by additional prices. 

That the difficulties in carrying out refining sugar under (464D). 
the excise, are greater than in the case of malt, or soap, or 
glass, or any other article, the processes being difierent in 
nearly every particular; in the case of soap, all that the 
exciseman had to do was to watch the copper in which the 
soap was made, all the raw materials were free, and the 
manufacturer had access to them upon all occasions ; but the 
moment he put his materials in the copper the exciseman put 
his lock upon the copper and had the manufacture under his 
care; the manufacturer could only have his copper opened 
upon application with due notice to the exciseman ; when the 
soap was made, it was put into what are termed frames, and 
the measure was taken instantly, the officer charging the duty 
as it were on the spot; after that the manufacturer was at 
liberty to do with the manufactured article what he liked, there 
was no watch or care required in any way. With the manu- 
facture of sugar the case is entirely diflFerent, The sugar refiner 
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^w, GadMden, ^QuJd haTC the whole article under his care free of duty, 
consumable in almost every condition in which it is in his 
house, it does not matter whether it is taken in the raw state 
or semi-refined or the perfectly manufactured state; it is 
spread aU over his refinery, and the difficulty in preventing 
fraud would be immense, probably insurmountable. Then, 
with respect to the possibility of taking stock with sufficient 
accuracy, suppose the excise officers took it in their heads to 
suspect any person of cheating the refVenue, they might call 
upon him to take stock, and the difficulty of taking stock is 
immense. Mr. Gadesden said, that in his own manufactory 
there are something like two acres of flooring covered over with 
sugar, in thicknesses varying from a quarter of an inch to an 
inch and a half; there are about 16,000 or 18,000 syrup pots^ 
each containing different quantities of sugar, even when they 
are supposed to be in an empty state, varying from lib. or 
2 lbs. up to 28 lbs. produced by the syrup crystalising and 
depositing sugar in the pots, they cannot stop to clear that 
crystalisation out; every refiner has a large amount of dead 
stock in that way which cannot be well estimated. Taking stock 
and the clearing up of all the sugar would be tantamount to 
stopping a man^s works for three weeks or a month before that 
accuracy could be arrived at which the revenue officers would 
of course require. It will of course be necessary with refining 
in bond, that the customs should have power (in case they have 
reasonable ground of suspicion of fraud) to order a refiner to 
work out so as to weigh up his stock. It need scarcely be said, 
that in the minds of excise officers, suspicion is easily raised. 
For the sake of argument, suppose two refiners to be selected 
and ordered to work out, to bring all syrups into a condition to 
weig];i, clear the flooring of all sugar, clean all pots and moulds, 
and all cisterns, this would occupy three or four weeks, and 
should the time selected for the operation be one of satisfactory 
profit as it might be, the cost of the two refiners would be at 
least £2,000 or £3,000. When the weighing was complete, 
(4777). suppose the deficiency in each case to be 4 per cent. In the 
one case arising thus, one refiner purchased West India sugars 
paying the 12s. 8d. duty, which contain of water about 5| per 
cent., dirt 1 per cent., total not sugar 6| per cent. He sent 
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out all his produce with an amount of moisture, say an average ^^/ oadoadcn, 

of 2^ per cent., he ought, therefore, to have what his work 

would show, 4 per cent. loss. The other refiner intending to 

defraud, selects in the market Havana, Java, and Mauritius 

sugars of the driest kinds, containing not mdre than 2 per cent. 

of moisture and J per cent, of dirt, togetheif 2\ per cent, not 

sugar. He sends out his products with an average amoimt of 

moisture, say 4i per cent., and he ought to have a gain of 

2 per cent., instead of which he has a loss of 4 per cent., a 

difference of 6 per cent, might therefore represent the amount 

of the fraud, but of which the result would afford no evidence. 

In a work of 10,000 tons a-year. 6 per cent, equals 600 tons, 

which at £14, 5s. per ton, the amount of duty required to 

bring the present revenue, if there should be working in 

bond, gives £8,550 as gained by the fraud. Some refiners 

work four times as much sugar, so that the amount might be 

quadrupled. 

The Surveyor-General of Customs stated, that when refining ^* ^SJ^' ^■*** 
in bond for exportation was formerly aUowed, there were three 
such refineries in London, one at Liverpool, and another at 
Glasgow, and he had the superintendence of the refineries in 
the port of London, and when the duties were suddenly altered 
by Sir Eobert Peel, he was employed to take the stock of the (6235), 
refineries. That the tests for the protection of the revenue 
under the system of refining in bond were exceedingly unsatis- 
factory, and the only thing the Customs could rely upon was (6241). 
the attendance of the officers, and it was altogether both an 
unsatisfactory and expensive system ; they could not ascertain 
whether the refining was carried on satisfactorily from any 
results which they got from the produce that was made ; they 
could never keep any thorough check upon it. It was the duty 
of the officer to keep a watch at the refinery, to receive the 
sugar that came in, and to weigh the product that went out 
again, and, as far as he could, to ascertain the result. There 
were superior officers (of which Mr. St. John was one) to check (6248). 
him ; and it was endeavoured, as a very large running account 
was kept from year to year without being balanced, to check 
the quantity, and to ascertain whether any sugar had been 
otherwise removed, which was written off in the shape of waste, 

D 
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^' ^*(6^^!^^*^' It was found impossible, and the account was obliged to run on 
till the refineries closed in 1854, when aU the accounts were 
made up, and whatever the deficiencies were the Board of 
Customs had to write them off, whether they were satisfactory 
or not, 

*(4s^)f ^^' Mr. Fairrie, a refiner who had worked under the bonded 
system, stated, that an officer attended to take account of all 
the sugar that was taken out, but he did not interfere in the 
slightest degree in the working. Besides that, the place was 
occasionally inspected by the superior officer. They were 
allowed to have an officer by day or night, as they chose; when 
the officer came at night, as there was plenty of clean straw, 
the general practice was that he made a comfortable bed for 
himself, got his supper and beer, and lay down, and 'did not 
incommode the refiner in the slightest degree ; the doors were 
open and they could have taken in or put out as much sugar as 
they liked. 
F. St. John, Esq. rpj^^ Survcyor- General proceeded to state, that there was no 
test upon which they could rely on the quantity, neither could 
they ascertain whether a fraud had been committed or not. 

(6244). That he remembered on one occasion there was a large de- 
ficiency, and that they made what inquiry they could, and then 
had to write that quantity off as a loss. That in 1864 the 
system was woufid up, and the stock was taken at each refinery. 

(6249). Refinery No. 1, which was the largest, went on refining from 
the year 1833 up to 1854, and during that time they refined 
1,343,153 cwts. 2qrs. and 2 lbs. of sugar. The different 
quantities of each sort of produce that was made consisted of 
refined sugar, bastards, treacle, wet lumps, and white syrup, 
left a loss at the end of that time of 25,837 cwt. 2 qrs. and 
2 lbs., that was equal to 2| per cent., which was considered 
very reasonable considering the large quantities, and no difficul- 
ties were made. At No. 2 refinery there was 62,000 cwts., it 
commenced in 1853 and finished in 1854, lasting a very short 
time only. The products were the same except that they did 
not give white syrup, they delivered wet lumps and other 
products, but the loss there was 3^ per cent., being 1,931 cwt. 
At refinery No. 3 they commenced in 1848 and ceased in 1851, 
and then began again in the same year; they refined altogether 
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78,819 cwt., that was given out in the same products, and there ^* s^ J<*»»«««- 
was a loss of ^A- P^^^ cei^t. At No. 5 refinery there was a 
loss of 2\ per cent., and at another a loss of 9i per cent. This 
last refinery commenced on the 20th February and ended on (easo). 
the 30th June, 1854, it therefore worked a very short time, and 
only refined 16,863 cwt. of sugar. The products were 289 cwt. 
of refi^ned sugar, 7,878 cwt. of bastards, 8,477 cwt. of treacle, 
and then there was brown muscovado sugar (which was duty- 
paid on the 31st July, 1854) weighing 1,655 cwt., and molasses 
at the same time weighing 1,191 cwt. ; and there was obliged 
to be made an allowance of water upon that equal to 820 cwt., 
and besides that there was a loss of 344 cwt. for waste, that is 
equal to 9 per cent, not including the water, because the 
officers saw there was water there and allowed for it, altc^ether 
that would have made 13 per cent, of actual loss upon it. 
There was an inquiry made about it at the time; it was not 
sati8£Eu;t(H7 : the officers said they saw a good deal of sand and 
dirt, 80 there was nothing to be done for it but to wind up the 
affiiir. Before they commenced their inquiries they had ascer- 
tained what ought to be the product of refined sugar, some official 
papers had been prepared by Dr. Ure. He gave 68 lbs. of 
refined sugar of all sorts, 19 lbs. of bastards, IS lbs. of molasses, 
and 5 lbs. of waste, making the 112 lbs. At No. 1 refinery there (s^)- 
was produced 61 lbs. of refined sugar, 13 lbs. of bastards, 20 lbs. 
of treade, 2 lbs. of wet lumps, one tenth of white syrup, and 
2 lbs. of loss for every 100 lbs. No. 2 produced only 5 lbs. of 
refined sugar instead of the contemplated 68 lbs., 35 lbs. of 
bastards, 36 lbs. of treacle, 17 lbs. of wet lumps, 2 lbs. taken 
out as raw sugar again, and 3 lbs. loss ; refinery No. 3 produced 
67 lbs. of refined sugar, 15 lbs. of bastards, 13 lbs. of treacle, 
1 lb. of wet lumps, and 2 lbs. of loss. No. 4 produced 60 lbs. 
of refined sugar, 12 lbs. of bastards, 22 lbs. of treacle, and 4 lbs, 
of lossj No. 5 produced lib. only of refined sugar, 46 lbs. of 
bastards, '20 lbs. of treacle, 16 lbs. of raw sugar, 5 lbs. of water, 
and 9 lbs. of loss out of every 100 lbs. 

That the produce at the different refineries varied as much c^^)* 
as posffiUble, which made it more difficult to form an accurate 
idea of the result which ought to be produced j and Mr. St. 
John added that, in his opinion, it is entirely impossible to carry 
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(6262). Qjj ^ system of refining in bond, that would give a satisfactory 
security to the revenue. The chairman of the customs stated 
that he had Mr. St. John's evidence as to refining in bond^ and 
he eptirely concurred in it. 

Some papers relating to refining in bond will be found in 
Appendix No. 1. 

" SUGGESTED ALTERATIONS IN SUGAR DUTIES." 

The attention of the committee appears to have been 
chiefly directed to the consideration of what would be the eflFect 
of sweeping away the scale of differential duties upon unrefined 
sugar, and having one duty upon refined sugar, and another 
duty upon all unrefined sugar; the larger and much more 
important question of having one uniform rate upon every 
description of sugar, seems to have been but superficially 
examined. The wholesale grocers who have no especial interest, 
except in getting access to the largest assortment of all kinds of 
sugar, advocated the imposition of one single duty. The other 
parties who gave evidence consisted chiefly of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the manufacture of sugar, and they represented two 
perfectly distinct and antagonistic interests^ The one party 
was composed of those sugar producers in the Colonies and the 
East Indies, who are desirous of sending their sugar to this 
country so well manufactured, that they may be at once taken 
for consumption without being further refined here : and which 
they now allege cannot be done in consequence of the 16s. duty 
excluding such sugars from this country ; and those witnesses 
recommended that the 12s. 8d., 13s. lOd., and 16s. duties might 
be abolished, and a single duty of about 13s. 2d. imposed upon 
all unrefined sugar; and further, that the 18s. 4d. rate might 
also be abolished, if such a proceeding would not operate (as 
they feared it might) injuriously upon the revenue. The class 
of witnesses who opposed the above recommendation, consisted 
of those sugar producers who make low sugars, which cannot be 
consumed until they have been refined in this country, and the 
refiners. These gentlemen asked that a scale of duties should not 
only be retained, but that it should be extended, by adding lower 
standards of duty to admit the inferior sugars, which were stated 
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to be unfairly taxed^ as compared with the better sugars ; and it 
was especially requested that the 16s. duty should not be removed. 

It was said by a London refiner that if the 16s. duty was j. Fairrie, Esq. 
remoTcd^ not only would the fine sugars from the East Indies 
and Mauritius come here, but that the much more preferable 
white Havana sugars would come in and supersede the sugars of 
the refiners^ because they are white^ and can be sent in any (4366). 
quantity. ^That such sugars are generally as cheap as any other (4866). 
sugars, but they are not used on account of the high duty. 
That if those fine sugars were imported, the business of the 
English refiner would be unjustly interfered with ; that if the 
same duty is put upon the low sugars, containing molasses, 
water, and dirt, the refining trade would be at an end, because 
it is not their business to make white sugar whiter, but to make (4367). 
brown sugar into white. That refiners principally exist in this 
country, on account of the large supply of low sugar; and if a 
better description is brought in, and admitted at the same duty 
as low sugar, there will be less for them to do; as such pure 
sugars could be refined with the greatest ease and comfort, 
whereas with the low sugars brought from the West Indies, the (4368). 
process is more difficult, and requires twice as many sugar houses 
as the other would. 

Before proceeding to make any suggestion as to a change in ^- ^'(gi^^;^^^* 
the duties, Mr. St. John made the following observations as to 
the probable effect of a uniform duty of about 13s. 2d. per cwt. 
upon all unrefined sugars. He said that the consumption of sugar 
is greatly dependent upon price, and a very small increase acts 
powerfully on consumption. That many of the low sugars now 
pay from 70 to 80 per cent, on their value exclusive of duty, 
and any further impost would enhance the price, and tend to 
shut them out of the market ; and the general supply being 
thereby dimished, the general price would rise, and consumption 
decrease. Mr. St. John thought the following facts would 
illustrate his proposition : in April 1855, the duties on unrefined 
sugar were increased, the two lowest duties being raised, from 
12s. to 15s., and &om lis. to 13s. 9d. per cwt. ; the result was 
that with an increase of rates of 25 per cent., an increase of 
revenue of only 2 per cent, was obtained, the consumption 
falling from 8,332,407 cwt. in 1854, to 7,547,157 cwt. in 1855, 
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F. St John, Eaq. y^tjjgy morc than 10 per cent.; and again in 1856, falling to 
7,071^515 cwt. or about 7 per cent, more^ making a total decrease 
of 15 per cent, as compared to the consumption before the 
increase of duty ; and it was only when the duty was again 
reduced in April 1857, to IBs. lOd. and 12s. 8d., the present 
rates, that the consumption began to resume its former pro- 
portion, which it did not attain till 1858. If therefore, the rate 
of 12s, 8d. is now raised to IBs. 2d., there would be, judging 
from the above results in 1855 and 1856, a proportionate 
decrease in consumption, probably to the extent of 10 per cent, 
at least, which must be compensated by a higher rate ; and taking 
the probable deficiency of revenue at £600,000, it would require 
a further increase of Is. 4d. per cwt. to realise that amount, 
making a rate of 14s. 6d. necessary as a uniform rate on all 
unrefined sugar, and it would then be doubtful whether such a 
high rate would not produce a greater loss of consumption than 
10 per cent. If the consumption were to fall to that of 1856, 
when the average duty was 14s. 4^d., the decrease would be 25 
instead of 10 per cent, as assumed, there are therefcure, strong 
grounds for asserting that IBs. 2d. would not produce a revenue 
equal to that of 1861. The revenue derived from sugar has 
always been fluctuating, and it is very difiScult to calculate what 
would be the rate of duty that would realise an amount equal to 
the present revenue; but looking to the fact that the con- 
sumption has generally been in inverse proportion to the rates of 
duty, the highest rates producing the smallest consumption, and 
the lowest rates the largest consumption, the boldest would 
perhaps be the safest course, if one uniform rate for all tmrefined 
were to be the rule, that is, to take the chance of the effect of a 
low rate, such as IBs. per cwt., which, by stimulating the con- 
sumption of the higher qualities without adding any great 
pressure to the lower ones, might prevent loss. Mr. St. John 
added, that of course the effect of any alteration which departed 
from the principle of the existing scale would be problematical. 
In speaking of the consumption of sugar in the above periods, 

App^endixNo.i, Mr. Messenger observed, it would be wrong to describe this 
decline solely or mainly to the tax, for the price of the com- 
modity irrespective of the duty^ rose during the same two years 
no less than 8s. per cwt., and was higher on the average of 1856 
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than it had previoHsly been in any year since 1847. This rise *'Sk. John,Etq. 
of price^ attributable to a falling off in the importations, and 
especially to the diminished supplies firom Cuba and Brazil^ 
continued through a part of the year 1857, but towards the 
dose of that yeiur a downward tendency of the market began 
again to manifest itself, which, with few and transient inter- 
ruptions has continued to the present time. The consumption 
of 1857 was doubtless favoured by the partial remission of the 
additional duties which took place in A.pril, and which left the 
rates as they now stand. 

Mr. Ogilvie, the Inspector-General of Customs, in reply to j. a. oguvio, 
a question whether if the duties upon the 13s. lOd. duty sugar ^' (231). 
should be reduced 8d. per cwt., and the 12s. 8d. duty raised 6d. 
per cwt., it would not produce more revenue, answered — " No ; 
it may appear a very nice distinction, but it must be borne in 
mind that the sugar duties at present are enormous upon low 
sugars, nearly cent, per cent. ; that the great bulk of the sugar 
is consumed not by the rich but by the poor, and that therefore 
the consumption of sugar depends very much upon the price ; 
that a rise in the price of ^d. per lb. produces a great dimi- 
nution in the consumption, as the great bulk of the sugar is 
consumed by the poorer classes, and if you alter the duties so 
as to bring up the cheaper sugars to that extent, by increasing 
the price you will lose upon the consumption," 

Mr. St. John then proceeded to recommend the following F.st.joim, Esq. 
changes in the duties. That another standard should be added Esq.* " ^^^' 

(6850). 

below the 12s. 8d., which should admit only the very low 
Madras, khaur, low Fenang, and Manilla, and melado which 
is now called sugar when it contains more than two-thirds 
of sugar, jaggry, and those importations of spoilt sugar, 
which has been spoilt in the process of manufacture abroad, 
all of which pays the 12s. 8d. duty. He recommended that 
all the above descriptions should pay lis.; that the duty upon .^^ 
veritable melado should be reduced from 10s. 4d. to 9s. 6d.; 
and that with regard to the 16s. duty, as the introduction of 
another standard would greatly embarrass the trade, he recom- .^^^ 
mended that the present standard should be raised two or 
three degrees, by which means they should induce people to 
pay duty at that rate ; that not much is paid now under 
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iA.'oguJif'*' ^'^^^^ head, but if the quality was made higher upon some 
^*^*(6470). kinds of sugar a considerable amount of duty might be paii 
under the 16s. standard. Mr. St. John said, that the 16s. duty 
sugar is now heavily taxed as compared with the standard just 
below it; and, with the above alterations, he recommended 
that the existing scale of differential duties should remain. 
m^ue^'^" '^^^ Chairman of the Customs said, that he agreed with 

(6561). j^y g^ John, that the lower class of sugars should be intro- 
duced at lis.; that he had calculated that the whole quantity 
of sugar now paying 12s. 8d. being about 5,000,000 cwt., it 
might be reckoned that about 400,000 cwt. of that quantity 
would be admitted at lis., instead of paying as it now does 
12s. 8d. Consequently the loss to the revenue would be about 
£33,000, but as they always contemplate that when a reduction 
F.St. John, Esq. of duty takcs place an increased consumption follows, it is only 
fair to expect that some increase in consumption would take 
place in this instance, and that some of the inferior sugar which 
does not now come here, would be invited to come by the lis. 
duty, and if only about 60,000 cwt. (which is not a very large 
quantity compared with the great amount which comes in at 
the 12s. 8d. duty) in addition to our present imports, were to 
be attracted by this new duty, the amount received by the 
revenue would be exactly equivalent to the loss upon the quan- 
tity of that which, now paying 12s. 8d., would come in 
at lis. 

(6556). Sir Thomas Freemantle said that he was not prepared to 

refuse his assent to a proposal to give some relief to the lower 
class of white clayed sugars which now pay the 16s. duty. Mr. 

(6560). St. John proposes that Nos. 15 and 16 in the Dutch scale 
should be added to the 13s. lOd. standard, leaving Nos. 17 and 

(6562). 18 to pay the 16s. duty. Sir Thomas was not prepared to give 
his concurrence to that extent, but recommended the following 
alterations in the duties : — ^That no change should be made with 
respect to the existing standard for refined sugar. Nos. 19 and 
20 should continue to pay 18s. 4d. Nos. 17 and 18 being 
white clayed sugar of superior quality should pay a duty of 
16s. 6d., instead of as now 16s. ; Nos. 15 and 16 should pay 
15s. instead of as now 16s.; the 13s. lOd. duty to remain un- 
altered, being represented by Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14; that 



(6565). 
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the I2s. 8d. duty shall be represented by Nos. 6^ 7, S, and 9 ; 
and that all sugars below No, 6 should pay lis. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle further said, that in his opinion the sir t. fw 
retention of an intermediate duty raised to 16s. 6d. would facili- (6676). 
tate the assessment of the duties, because the difference between 
the two rates would not be so great; that no doubt the plan 
proposed by Mr. St. John had the merit of greater simplicity, 
and that it is desirable, if the duties can be fairly levied, that 
you should not multiply the number of standards. That he 
was much disposed to concur in his proposition because he 
entirely agreed with him as to the standard that should be 
selected, and consequently the point at which relief should be 
given ; but it appeared to him to be dangerous to the revenue 
to admit this high class of sugar, which approaches so nearly to 
refined sugar, at so low a rate as 13s. lOd* ; and therefore, upon 
revenue considerations principally, he thought it advisable to 
recommend an intermediate duty; but he hoped the Committee 
would not consider him bound as to any particular details upon 
the question. That he had stated his general views, but many 
circumstances might induce him to alter them if he had ample 
time to communicate with all parties interested, and to take the 
same measures which he should do were he consulted by the 
Government upon the subject. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 



The Select Committee appointed to inquire into theOperation 
of the present Scale of Sugar Duties, with especial reference to 
their Assessment upon a Classification according to the Quality 
of the Sugar; have considered the Matters to them referred, 
and have come to the following Resolutions, which they have 
agreed to report to The House : 

Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this Committee, 

1. That the amount of revenue now derived from sugar could 

not, with justice to the consumers of the lower classes of 
sugar, be raised by any uniform duty applicable to all 
classes. 

2. That it is not possible to charge sugars with duties varying 

exactly with the quality or value. 

3. That it is necessary to maintain the principle of a scale of 

duties, with standards designed to include several classes of 
sugar within each range of duty. 

4. That the duties ought to be so regulated as to encourage the 

largest possible supplies of sugar from the various sources 
of production, in whatever form the same may be imported, 
whether as refined sugar, or in combination with other 
substances to be afterwards separated by the process of 
refining. 

5. That the existing scale may be rendered more equitable by 

such an alteration as shall admit, at lower relative rates of 
duty, the inferior portion of the sugars which are now 
liable to pay 12s« 8d. and 16s. respectively. 
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6, That soflGicient evidence has been laid before the Committee 

to warrant the conclusion that such alterations might be 
made without any important risk to the reyenue. 

7. That the evidence does not justify the Committee in recom- 

mending the adoption of refining in bond. 

8th July, 1862. 



The following resolutions were proposed by Mr. Crawford : — 

''1. That the first interests to be considered in this matter are 
those of the consumers, and the maintenance of the 
revenue. 

''2. That the interests of producers and of the refiners are of 
secondary importance, and cannot claim to be sustained or 
adjusted by particular action on the part of the legislature. 

" 3. That it is a breach of the fundamental principles of freedom 
of trade to create any legislative machinery with the view 
to reconcile differences of climate or soil, or to remedy the 
effect of deficiencies of labour. 

'' 4. That a uniform duty on all kinds of sugar is in accordance 
with these principles, but that, inasmuch as the imposition 
of a high duty on sugar has a particuhir bearing on the 
trade of the refiner, and the supply of his produce to the 
consumer, refining in bond for home consumption is an 
obvious supplement to a uniform duty, and would equitably 
dispose of many of the objections of such a duty. 

" 5. That the chairman of the Board of Customs and the officers 
of the department have stated that refining in bond is im- 
practicable with due security to the revenue. 

" 6. That whilst refining in bond cannot, therefore, be recom- 
mended, the case can be fairly met by substituting an 
alternative for refining in bond. 

" 7* That as such a substitution must necessarily be imperfect. 
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and can only be obtained by departure from the principles 
before stated^ the deviation should be no more than will 
satisfy the object in view, 

" 8. That such object will be attained, with the smallest sacrifice 
of principle^ by the imposition of two duties only on sugar 
consumed in this country, as it has been stated in evidence 
is the rule in France^ Belgium^ Holland^ Russia^ Germany^ 
and America. 

'^ 9. That all sugar below the quality of No. 19 of the Dutch 
standard should be charged with 13s. 2d. per cwt.^ the 
assumed average of the existing rates of duty on raw 
sugars. 

'* 10. That sugar of the quality of No. 19 and upwards of the 
Dutch standard^ should be charged with a duty of 18s. 4d. 
per cwt. 

''11. That there should be allowed one drawback only on refined 
sugar, at such a rate as the circumstances of the case shall 
require.'' 



Resolutions proposed by Mr. Cave : — 

''1. That the duties ought to be so regulated as to encourage 
the largest possible supplies of sugar from the various 
sources of production, in whatever form the same may be 
imported, whether as refined sugar, or in combination with 
other substances to be afterwards separated by the process 
of refining. 

'* 2. That while it has been confidently stated that the best 
solution of certain difficulties attending a graduated scale 
of duties would be the permission to refine sugar in bond, 
without which the adoption of a uniform rate of duty 
would be highly inexpedient, yet the Customs authorities 
have expressed so much doubt with regard to the security 
of the revenue, if such permission were granted, that the 
committee feel themselves precluded from recommending it. 

^^3. That under these circumstances^ it is desirable to maintain 
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a graduated scale of duties^ designed to comprise within 
the range of each, such qualities as may be properly 
classed under one denomination. 

'' 4. That the existing scale may be rendered more equitable by 
such an alteration as shall admits at lower relative rates 
of duty the inferior portion of the sugars which are now 
liable to pay 12s. 8d. and 16s. respectively. 

'^ 5. That sufficient evidence has been laid before the committee, 
to warrant the conclusion that such an alteration might l)e 
made without any important risk to the revenue.^^ 

Resolutions proposed by Mr. Potter : — 

'^ 1. That the present scale of duties ou sugar induces an import 
of the lower descriptions^ and affords a bounty to the re- 
finer at the expense of the revenue. 

" 2. That a fixed duty of ISs. 4d. would induce a larger import 
of fine sugars at a lower price^ create a larger consumption, 
and benefit both the consumer and the revenue.^' 

Resolutions proposed by Mr. Gregson :^- 

'' 1. That the present graduated scale of duties, subjects the 
importers to delay, uncertainty, and annoyance, which 
would be obviated by a uniform rate of duty. 

"2. That a graduated scale encourages the importation of 
inferior sugar^ while a uniform rate of duty would tend to 
supply the public with better qualities of sugar. 

''3. That a uniform rate of 13s. 2d. duty on raw sugar would 
yield the present amount of revenue," 



SUMMARY. 



Whatever may be the advantages or defects of a system of 
taxation which attempts to levy distinctive duties upon raw 
sugar according to their different qualities^ it is quite clear that 
England possesses an unenvied monopoly in this respect; no 
other country appearing anxious to follow her example. It is 
extremely difficulty nayi absolutely impossible^ to understand 
from the evidence taken by the Select Committee^ upon what 
principle the present system is based. If^ as was stated by 
Sir Thomas Freemantle, it was intended to be as much as 
possible an ad valorem duty, then the scheme has unquestion- 
ably failed^ because it is admitted that the duties are levied 
without any reference whatever to the value of the sugar ; and 
it is proved that the rates of duty are frequently assessed in 
direct opposition to the ad valorem principle. On the other 
hand^ if Mr. St. John^s explanation of the principle sought to 
be carried out be correct^ and if it was intended to levy, not an 
ad valorem duty, but to charge the saccharine in the sugar, and 
very much to exclude value in the matter, then the failure of 
tlie system has been equally signal and complete. Sir Thomas 
Freemantle stated, that it is very difficult to ascertain the 
amount of saccharine in sugar; that with a view to such dis- 
covery, an instrument called a saccharometer had been tried, 
but the result had been unsatisfactory; and the officers are 
compelled to assess the duty according to colour and grain; 
but Sir Thomas added, that it is difficult to say how far colour 
and grain are indices of saccharine matter. Mr. Davis, the 
Chairman of the Committee of London Refiners said, that there 
is no appreciable difference in the sweetening power of West 
India sugar which pays the lowest duty, and of refined sugar ; 
and that he could not see how the saccharine matter could be 
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tested. Mr. Nelson stated^ that if you exclude the dirt^ 
vegetable acids^ and earthy salts that the muscovado sugar 
contains^ all the sugar^ even the treacle, is fit for sweetening 
purposes — ^it is all saccharine matter. 

It appears, therefore, that if the sugar duties were intended 
to be ad valorem in principle they are not so in practice ; or if 
they were meant to chai^ the saccharine matter in the sugar 
that principle ii wholly disregarded, because they are assessed 
only with reference to colour and grain, which are not known 
to be indices of saccharine matter. Upon what principle, 
therefore, the duties really are levied, appears to be unknown. 

If it is perplexing to discover the principle upon which the 
existing scale of duties was established and is sought to be carried 
out, it is not less embarrassing to understand the grounds upon 
which such a system can be defended. Sir Thomas Freemantle 
thinks, that to levy ad valorem duties upon sugar and not upon 
tea is justifiable, because he says, sugar is a manufactured 
article, and tea is not manufactured. Without pausing to 
discuss whether it is strictly accurate to say that tea is not 
manufactured, if we turn to the letter, written in 1853, by the 
Committee of the Lords of Privy Council for Trade, upon the 
subject of Gtovemor Barkly's Despatch from British Guiana, 
complaining of the operation of a scale of differential duties 
upon sugar, it will be seen that their Lordships said, '^ that the 
application of ad valorem duties upon sugar appears to be in 
many respects less appropriate than to several other articles, in 
regard to which it has been found expedient to abandon them. 
To impose a discriminating duty upon distinct kinds of a given 
produce, such as the produce of vineyards varying in richness, 
different qualities of tea or tobacco, would appear to be the 
legitimate application of ad valorem duties, but to strike with 
a superior duty one pound of sugar, which by a better mode of 
manufacture contains more saccharine matter than another 
pound obtained from the same raw material, is to inflict direct 
discouragement upon improvement.^' 

It thus appears that Sir Thomas Freemantle, in 1862, 
defends an ad valorem duty upon sugar, upon the very grounds 
which induced the Lords of the Privy Council for Trade in 
1853, to declare that the imposition of an ad valorem duty 
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upon that article was less appropriate than upon tea or 
tooacco. 

The scale of duties seeks to impose distinctive rates of duty 
upon sugars described as refined, and different sorts of clayed 
sugars, it is therefore necessary to ascertain what is intended by 
such descriptions. Mr. Nelson informed the Committee that 
the terms refined, and clayed sugar are both obsolete definitions ; 
because refined sugar really means sugar that has been re- 
melted, but sugar is now made equal to refined by the first 
operation, that no re-melting is necessary ; and that there are 
four or five processes of manufacturing sugar equal to claying. 

The Custom-house authorities appear to consider that the 
duties are now assessed with fairness, and allege that few dis- 
putes arise in the assessment, but they make the following im- 
portant admissions. That there is no clearly defined line of 
demarkation between refined sugar and un-refined, that it is an 
imaginary line ; and of course such must be the case lit each 
standard of the scale. It appears, therefore, that the oiB&cers 
are asked every day to perform the impossible task of deciding 
whether a particular description of sugar is just above or below 
some imaginary boundary, and their judgment in so embarassing 
a task may therefore determine the question whether a cargo of 
sugar which has been shipped by an importer shall produce a 
profit or loss. It is admitted that the appearance of sugar is 
affected by the atmosphere, that upon a bright or dull day sugar 
has a very different appearance ; that sugars of precisely the 
same description may be assessed at different duties in London 
and Liverpool ; that complaints have reached the customs that 
sugar of exactly the same description, shipped in different 
vessels, have been assessed at different rates of duty; that the 
assessment of the duty is a very nice and difficult operation, and 
cannot be performed with mathematical precision ; that upon 
the intermediate articles, such as concrete and melado, the as- 
sessment is especially difficult ; that a great many complaints 
have been made against the discriminating duties by persons 
wishing to make an immediate sale, but who have been pre- 
vented doing so, because they did not know at what rate of duty 
the sugar would come in ; and it was further admitted that a 
uniform duty would save trouble and expense, and so. far as the 
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Costoms department is concerned, would be more satisfactory 
and desirable. 

Messrs. Kennie^ Naghten^ and Chambers, gentlemen who 
largely import sugar to this country^ stated that they experience 
no difiSculty in the assessment of the duties ; that the state of 
the law does not interfere with improvements in sugar making; 
and that they always instruct their agents to make the sugar as 
good as they can, because they obtain a compensating price for 
the superior descriptions. At first sight these statements appear 
to be directly at variance with the evidence of Messrs. Nelson, 
Guthrie, and other witnesses, who stated their experience to be 
just the reverse of that of the above-named gentlemen. A care- 
ful examination, however, of the testimony of all parties, shows 
that there is very little material difference in their respective 
statements. Mr. Bennie said that during tlie last five years in 
an importation of 20,000 hogsheads of vacuum pan sugar, he 
had only paid the 16s. duty upon twenty-five hogsheads. Mr. 
Naghton stated that he never made vacuum pan sugar, so that 
all his manufacture pays the 12s. 8d. and 13s. lOd. duties. 
Mr. Chambers said that he only occasionally imported sugar 
paying more than 13s. lOd. duty. It is clear therefore that 
aU these gentlemen are principally engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the inferior sugars. 

Messrs. Nelson, Guthrie, and the numerous other witnesses 
who complained that disputes are constantly occurring in the 
assessment of the duties ; that the law obstructs all improve- 
ments in sugar making ; that they are compelled to manufac- 
ture particular descriptions of sugar to escape certain duties; 
and that their best productions are virtually prohibited from 
coming to this market by the scale of duties, are all interested 
in the manufacture of sugars of superior qualities. The dif- 
ference of an erroneous assessment of 13s. lOd. instead of 
12s. 8d., is Is. 2d. per cwt.; but to charge 16s. instead of 
18s. lOd., makes a difference of 2s. 2d., and to impose a duty of 
18s. 4d. instead of 16s., infiicts a loss on the importer of the 
sugar of 2s. 4d. The consequence of a mistake in the assess- 
ment of the higher duties is therefore a much more serious 
matter than where an error is made in assessing the lower rates ; 
and it can also be readily understood that the better the quality, 
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that is to say^ the more nearly the sugar approaches the highest 
standard^ the greater difficulty there would be in deciding 
whether it had passed the imaginary line which is to settle the 
duty. 

Mr. Nelson stated that in gaining a mere difference in price 
of 3d. or 6d. a cwt.^ he constantly incurred a loss of 2s. 9d. in 
the duty. Mr. Kerr said that his recent sales showed th^t 
the sugars had been assessed at the 13s. lOd. and 16s. duties, 
and he had reason to believe that the sugars which had paid thp 
16s. duty^ had sold at less prices than those which paid thq 
13s^ lOd. duty; and he added that such a circumstaxice 
frequently happened to him. Mr. Chambers produced two 
samples of sugar which had both been sold at 45s. 6d.| but 
one paid the 16b. duty, the other only 13s. lOd. Mr. Key 
stated, that his last shipments paid the duties of 13s. lOd., 
16s., and 18s. 4d. That the 138. lOd. duty sugars obtained 
on an average 44s., leaving a net price of 30s, 2d.; the 
16s. duty sugar averaged 46s., leaving a net price of 30s., and 
the finest and most expensively manufactured sugar which 
paid the 18s. 4d. duty realised 49s., leaving a net price of 
30s. 8d., so that the 13s. lOd. duty sugar made a net 
price of 2d. more than the 16s. duty sugar, and fetched within 
6d. of the price obtained for the sugar which paid a duty of 
18s. 4d. The above figures prove, m the most conclusive 
manner, that the sugar manufacturers in India can make their 
sugars equal to any that comes into the English market, except 
in the form of lump sugar; that they could, but for the 
differential duties, so manufacture it as to leave them a profit; 
but that when they now venture to send superior sugar, to 
this country the law steps in (and as Mr. Nelson truly 
stated) takes away the profit of their skill and enterprise. 
It may be perfectly consistent, that looking at the different 
descriptions of sugar manufactured by Messrs. Bennie, Naghten, 
and Chambers, and of that made by the other gentlemen above 
mentioned, that the one party may experience no di£Sculty 
whatever in the assessment of the duties, while the other sugar 
producers may be involved in numberless disputes with the 
Customs officers. It does not, however, appear equally consistent 
that if Messrs. Bennie and Chambers think that the scale of 
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daties does not interfere in^ith improvement in the manu- 
facture of sugar^ and are of opinion that a compensating 
price is paid according to the superiority in the manufacture^ 
that those gentlemen should not make sugar which pays a 
higher duty than ISs lOd. Looking to that fact^ and seeing 
the results of the assessment of the duties upon superior sugars^ 
as illustrated by Messrs. Nelson, Kerr, Key, and other witnesses 
who spoke to similar occurrences^ it is impossible to doubt that 
the present scale of duties does virtually prohibit the importation 
of the finest sugars into this market. Mr. Chambers denied that 
sugar manufacturers ever spoil their fine sugars^ by mixing them 
with other sugars of a lower quality, in order to procure their 
admission to this country at a low duty ; but Messrs. Nelson, 
White, Macdonald, and Porter, stated that they had frequently 
done so ; and it is quite clear the present system, if not actually 
compelling such a proceeding, at any rate has a strong tendency 
to encouri^e it. 

The advantages claimed for a scale of differential duties upon 
sugar are principally as follows. Mr. St. John states that before 
the scale of duties was introduced many of the low kinds of 
sugar which now come here were excluded from this market by 
the heavy duty they had to pay ; that a uniform duty upon all 
sugar from the highest to the lowest would be unjust to the 
producer and consumer, and unsatisfactory to the public ; that 
the present system is merely the development of what was 
commenced by Sir K. Feel, in 1844, and that its results 
have been to raise the importations from 4,035,845 cwt. in 
1840, to 10,405,733 cwt. in 1861, and the consumption from 
8,594,407 cwt. in 1840, to 9,158,949 cwt. in 1861, or from 
17 lbs. a head to 35 lbs., and to increase the revenue, from 
^,449,070 in 1840, to £6,254,914 in 1861, while the rate of 
duty has been lowered from an average of 25s. 2d. to 13s. 2d., 
and the average price in bond has fallen from 64s. to 37s. for 
sugars of all kinds. 

If the introduction to this country, of the very lowest quali- 
ties of sugar, be an advantage for which the consumers are 
indebted to the graduated scale of duties, it may not unreason- 
ably be urged that such benefit is to some considerable extent 
counter-balanced by the fact that it has been purchased at the 
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expense of the fine raw grocery sugars which used to come here, 
but which are now excluded by the IGs. duty. 

The 8tatement that the imposition of a uniform duty upon 
all sugars^ from the highest to the lowest, would be unjust to the 
producers, and consumers, and unsatisfactory to the public ; must 
be received with considerable hesitation, when made at the 
termination of an inquiry, after sixteen sugar producers had been 
examined, and only five, had been found to object to a uniform 
duty; after it had been proved that the sugar producers in the 
Madras Presidency, and the Mauritius, unanimously desired such 
a change in the law ; and after three wholesale grocers, who, 
from their position as middlemen between the producers and 
the consumers, which affords them the best opportunities of 
knowing the wishes of the public upon the question, had de- 
clared, that a uniform duty upon all sugars was greatly desired. 

If the remarkable increase which has taken place in the 
importations and consumption of sugar since the year 1844, 
and the great advantages which have accrued to the revenue 
therefrom, could be fairly ascribed to the present scale of 
differential duties, it is scarcely possible to imagine, that any 
person would seriously desire to disturb, fiscal regulations 
which had produced so immense, and such beneficial results. 
It is, however, difficult to comprehend, upon what data, Mr. St. 
John has arrived at an opinion that such is the case ; the more 
especially, as a careful examination of the evidence before the 
Select Committee, leads to the conclusion, that instead of the 
scale of duties having contributed to increase the consumption 
of sugar, its operation has had the very opposite tendency. 

In 1844, Sir Robert Peel destroyed the monopoly previously 
enjoyed by our colonies and dependencies, and allowed foreign 
unrefined sugar, which was certified to be the produce of free 
labour, to be admitted into this country at £\, 14s. per cwt. 
and 5 per cent. The immediate effect of this change in the 
duties was to increase the consumption from 17 lbs. per head in 
1844, to 20lb*5. per head in 1845. In speaking of this change 
in the law, Mr. Messenger says, " this may be regarded as the 
commencement of a new era for the sugar duties, but although 
the critical point was now passed, inasmuch as the rigid system 
of protection for colonial interests was abandoned, the opposite 
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System had not been determinately embraced. After the lapse Appendix no. i. 
of another year, however, scruples which had resisted the intro- 
duction of sugar, the produce of slave labour, yielded to the 
clearly expressed judgment of the country in the opposite sense. 
The prohibitory duties were now swept away, and foreign sugar 
of whatever origin, became admissible to entry at rates which 
for the quality inferior to white clayed, that is for the bulk of 
the importations, exceeded those payable on sugar of the 
British possessions by only 7s. per cwt. But even this inequality 
was only to continue for one whole year, a proviso being intro- 
duced in the schedule, that in each year a portion of the 
differential duty should be remitted, until ultimately in 1851 
the duties upon foreign and colonial produce should be 
equalised.'' 

Mr. Messenger therefore claims, and justly claims, for the 
change in the law which permitted the introduction of foreign 
sugar the merit which Mr. St. John wishes to appropriate for 
the present system of a distinctive scale of duties. In 1845 the 
principle of a scale of graduated duties was first introduced, but 
it only made one distinction in the rates, viz., as between white 
clayed, and not equal to white clayed. The consumption which 
had been stimulated by the admission of foreign sugar in 1844, 
continued steadily to increase. We have seen that it increased 
3 lbs. in the first year, averaging 20 lbs. per head in 1845 ; in 
1846 it averaged 21 lbs. per head ; in 1847, 23 lbs. per head ; 
and in 1848, 25 lbs. per head. In 1848 there was introduced a 
further distinction of quality for sugar not the produce of and 
imported from British possessions into which foreign sugar was 
prohibited, under the title " of not equal to brown clayed,^' and 
like the Act of 1844, it provided for the eventual equalisation 
of foreign and colonial rates, by annully diminishing the differ- 
ence until it disappeared in July 1854. A scale of duties was 
introduced under which different rates became payable upon 
white clayed, equal to brown clayed, and not equal to brown 
clayed sugar. It provided that the distinctive rates payable 
upon these several descriptions of sugar should annually 
diminish until in July, 1854, the distinctive rates upon brown 
clayed and not equal to brown clayed sugar should be abolished, 
and the only difference in the duty upon all unrefined sugars 
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was to be an extra duty of Is. 8d. per cwt. upon sugar equal to 
white clayed. Up to 1848, when the scale of duties was in- 
troduced, the consumption of sugar had rapidly and con- 
tinuously increased ; but the immediate effect of the introduc- 
tion of the scale was to check the consumption. In 184^ it 
only averaged 24 lbs. per head, and in 1850 had only reached 
25 lbs., although in the meantime the price of sugar had been 
reduced. Upon reference to Mr. Messenger^s valuable tables, 
this significant fact will be found, that the consumption of sugar 
is beneficially affected the more closely the duties upon raw 
sugar approximate. It has been pointed out that the first effect 
of the scale of duties in 1848 was to lessen the consumption, 
but as the scale provided for the annual diminution in the dis- 
tinctive rates it will be seen that each successive approach to 
a nearer approximation produced an increase in the consump- 
tion j and in 1854, when only one distinctive rate was to be 
levied upon unrefined sugar, namely, upon white clayed, the 
consumption had increased to an average of 34 lbs. per head, 
which has never been exceeded, except in 1859 and 1861, when 
it averaged 35 lbs. per head. 

The existing scale of duties was framed in 1857 : it does not 
provide for any diminution in the respective rates imposed upon 
the different qualities of unrefined sugar, as was the case under 
the scale established in 1848 ; under the latter scale the con- 
sumption increased with each approach to an approximate duty, 
but under the rigid scale of 1857, no material increase has 
taken place in the consumption. With these important facts 
before us, it is impossible to admit the validity of Mr. St. John^s 
claim for the present system of the great advanti^ges attributed to 
it ; and it is equally impossible to doubt that the scale of duties, 
instead of producing an increased consumption, exercises the 
most depressing influences upon the production and manu- 
facture of sugar, and that the producers are struggling in vain 
against the artificial restraints, and invidious imposts to which 
their produce is exposed. 

Mr. Fairrie stated, that if the better sugars were allowed to 
come here under an equal duty, they could be refined with the 
greatest ease and comfort ; but that with the low West Indian 
sugars, the process is much more difficult, and requires twice as 
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many sugar houses. It would seem^ therefore, that the refiners 
decline to receive a raw material which could be worked with 
the greatest ease and comfort, and prefer to use a sugar requiring 
a much more difficult process, but which creates the necessity 
for the existence of twice as many refineries. It may, therefore, 
be supposed that an equalisation of the duties, would cause half 
the sugar houses to be closed, but it is difficult to understand 
how that could injure the consumers ; or, seeing that the refine- 
ries which would hereafter remain, could be worked with the 
greatest ease and comfort by their proprietors, instead of as now 
by difficult proceisses, how such a circumstance could be considered 
by the public as a grievance ; or how it could be deemed an affile- 
tion, to have possession of those fine white Havana sugars which 
Mr. Fairrie informed the committee could be sent here in any quan- 
tity, and which he tells us are generally as cheap as any other 
sugar, but which are not now used on account of the high duty. 
It is said that if a uniform duty should be imposed upon all 
sugars that it would drive the low descriptions of West Indian 
sugar from this market, and that a great many estates in the 
West Indies would not be cultivated. It was admitted by Sir 
Thomas Freemantle that the change from an ad valorem duty 
upon tea, to an equalised duty, has not had the efiTect of driving 
the inferior teas from this market, but he thought the fact of tea 
not being manufactured made all the difference between what 
would be the e£Pect of a uniform duty upon that article, and 
upon sugar. With respectful submission to so eminent an 
authority, it would appear to an uninitiated observer that the 
circumstance of a most inferior sugar being capable of manu- 
facture in this country into a very superior article, would offer 
a greater inducement for its importation here, than is offered 
to the importers of very inferior teas and tobaccoes which 
cannot be further improved. But admitting for the sake of 
argument that a uniform duty would have the effect attributed 
to it, and suppose the low descriptions of West India sugar 
to be excluded from this market, who would be injured by 
such a proceeding? They could only be excluded by their 
being replaced by better sugars, and as their place would be 
occupied by a superior article, the consumers would not sustain 
any itijury. Mr. Rennie informed the committee, the pro- 
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ducers of low sugars are not now receiving any advantage from 
their production^ and that they do not pay at all ; that many of 
the West Indian estates have gone out of cultivation^ not on ac- 
count of the sugar duties — they are not alleged to have exercised 
any influence in the matter — but in consequence of the inability 
of many of the West India proprietors to compete with slave 
labour ; that by no alteration of the duties^ could those estates 
be again brought into cultivation^ there being a much greater 
chance of other estates ceasing to be cultivated. If therefore 
the interests of the producers of low sugars were entitled to 
receive the most indulgent consideration^ and if^ upon its being 
shown that an equalisation of the sugar duties would have the 
most prejudicial effect upon them^ they could be permitted^ upon 
such ground^ to interpose their private interests as an impedi- 
ment to the carrying out a most important fiscal arrangement^ 
it is not easy to understand how in the present instance they 
could offer any serious resistance to a scheme^ having for its 
object the imposition of a uniform duty upon sugar. 

It may perhaps be asked how it is that Messrs Bennie^ 
Naghten^ and Chambers, who produce low West Indian sugars, 
come forward to oppose an equalisation of the duties; a mo- 
ment's consideration will however show, that in this matter 
there is an identity of interests between those gentlemen 
and the refiners. These gentlemen make no better sugars 
than pay the 13s. lOd. duty, and for such sugars they now find 
a ready market; those portions of their produce which are 
manufactured with a slight straw colour^ are eagerly bought by 
the grocers ; the paler sorts, which probably possess more sweet^ 
ening matter, are readily taken by the refiners. Under a uniform 
duty, the fine sugars now kept out of this market, would come 
here in large quantities, and the produce of the above named 
gentlemen would have to submit to a very severe competition. 
That they desire to escape such competition can be easily under- 
stood, hence their dislike to an equalisation of duties, and their 
opposition to any alteration of the 16s. duty. 

There is, however, another class who claim to have their 
interests in this matter especially considered, and who allege 
that the interests of the public and the revenue are both very 
intimately identified with them, viz., the refiners. If the interests 
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of a particular class only were put forward^ it might be objected 
in limine^ that in the consideration of a great public question 
like the sugar duties^ no attention could be paid to the private 
interests of a small number of persons^ however respectable or 
influential they might be ; and the refiners have therefore^ with 
great prudence, but it is believed with little success, endeavoured 
to establish that between their interests and that of the con- 
samers and revenue there is a very close identity. 

They complain that if a uniform duty should be imposed 
upon all sugars, it would give to the East Indian and colonial 
producers a most unfair advantage over them, and that they 
could not under such a system carry on their business, which they 
allege would be a great injury to the consumers and the revenue ; 
and that it would be most unjust to impose the same duty upon 
pure sugar and upon sugar which, by an imperfect or careless 
method of manufacture, contains a considerable quantity of dirt 
and molasses. It seems that during the last twenty-five years there 
has not only been an enormous increase in the business of sugar 
refining in this country, but the character of the business of the 
refiner has been greatly altered. It formerly chiefly consisted 
of converting soft coloured raw sugars into white loaf sugar; 
but it appears that a trade has now sprung up of taking the 
very lowest descriptions of raw sugar, and making them into 
what are called pieces or crushed sugar and bastards ; the first 
description in appearance resembles fine raw sugar, and is said 
to be in every respect equal to them ; but it is admitted that the 
bastards are a very inferior article. The only advantages which 
the colonial refiner would have over the refiner in this country, 
if there should be a uniform duty levied upon all sugars, are 
that he would be able at the first operation to obtain a larger 
quantity of sugar from the cane juice, free from dirt and mo- 
lasses, which he could send here, paying only the same duty as 
would be paid by the English refiner upon sugars which might 
contain an admixture of dirt and foreign matter. These 
advantages arise simply from the fact that the colonial refiner 
happens to perform his operations upon the spot where the 
sugar is produced, they are advantages which are open to any 
person who chooses to go to the same locality, and they can 
only be obtained by the observance of great skill and care in the 
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maiiufihcture of tlie sugar, and by the aid of expensive machinery. 
On the other hand the home refiner has the following admitted 
advantages, — he has an abundant supply of every description of 
sugar upon the spot ; he can go into Mincing Lane and purchase 
exactly what he requires ; he has unlimited command of skilled 
labour ; if his machinery gets out of order it can be repaired im- 
mediately ; his fuel is cheaper; and he has the command of the 
market, that is to say, if he finds it to his advantage to make a 
large quantity of any particular description of sugar, the price 
being high, he can make it in a few days, the market being, as 
it were, at his own door, he can suit his manu&oture to the 
market; whereas the colonial producer is limited as to the qua- 
lity of his raw material ; he has to import his coals and ma- 
chinery ; and his skilled labour ; when any accident occurs to his 
machinery he is obliged to stop his manufacture for a long time, 
and he manufactures his sugar with very uncertain information 
as to the state of the market at home. 

It might reasonably have been supposed that these admitted 
disadvantages under which the colonial producer labours, would 
have been deemed but inadequately balanced by the privilege of 
sending his produce here in any state he might think fit to 
make it, paying upon all his importations one uniform duty, of 
such amount as the exigencies of the revenue might reqmve ; 
it could scarcely have been anticipated, that objections would 
be raised to his exercising an unfettered judgment aa to the 
mode in which he should send his sugar here; stiU less could 
it have been supposed, that if such an unreasonable objection 
had been urged, that the legislature would have listened with 
patience to an appeal calling for so Unwarrantable an inter- 
ference with the freedom of trade ; or that it could have been 
induced in the interest of the home refiner, to pass a. law which 
should virtually prohibit the colonial producer from sending to 
this market his best productions. The evidence laid before the 
Select Committee has, however, disclosed that the English 
refiner has made an objection to the colonial producer being 
allowed such freedom in his manufacture, and to his being 
permitted to compete with him upon even terms in the open 
market; it also shows that the legislature has not only listened 
to this objection, but has practically prevented such competition. 
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The inevitable result of such a pioceeding might have been 
predicted with unerring certainty; it must have been evident to 
any person^ who took the trouble to think seriously about the 
matter^ that audi an unequal competition could not be long 
sustained; and that whilst the business of the refiners in this 
country would receive an immense expansiouj that of the 
colonial producer would be proportionately contracted. That 
those results have been already accomplished the evidence before 
the Select Committee abundantly testifies. It will be found that 
nearly all the finest produce of the Mauritius and the East 
Indies has been withdrawn from this market, and that the large 
refineries in the Madras Presidency are now upon the point of 
being closed, because their best productions are excluded from 
the English market by the scale of duties, and it not being suffi- 
ciently profitable to manufacture the inferior descriptions of 
sugar; while on the other hand the business of the English 
refiners has increased three-fold. The refiners in this country 
admit that they are now in a very enviable position; they have 
an abundant supply of the raw material in every form they can 
desire; that indeed, in this respect, they are in a better position 
than any other refiner in the world; and the 16s. duty having 
virtually driven fine raw grocery sugars out of the country, 
they are not now embarrassed with any inconvenient compe- 
tition. No doubt this is a very delightful state, and it is most 
natural that, having obtained a position so exceptionally agree- 
able, the refiners should fight hard to retain it. 

If it is a benefit to be deprived of all choice in sugar, except 
of those descriptions which in their manufacture have caused 
a wasteful destruction of pure sugar; which also incur a heavy 
loss by drainage on their voyage to this country; which after 
their arrival here cannot be used until they have had to bear the 
cost of refining by the English refiner, all of which waste and 
expense has ultimately to be paid for by the consumers; if 
competition be injurious to the publiQ, and a restricted trade 
and protected manufacture an advantage, then, and only then, 
are the interests of the consumers and refiners identified. But 
if the converse of these propositions be true, then are the 
interests of the consumers and the refiners in direct antagon- 
ism. The depressing action of the scale of duties which^ while 
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the consumption of other articles has largely increased, has kept 
the consumption of sugar almost stationary for the last four 
years^ although there has not been any advance in price^ very 
plainly indicates how little identity there is between the in- 
terests of the refiners and the revenue. 

It was stated by Mr. Travers, and the two other wholesale 
grocers, who gave evidence, that there is a very great scarcity 
of fine raw grocery sugar, that is to say, of such sugar as can 
be sold over a grocer's counter in the same state as it is im- 
ported, for which sugar, these gentlemen stated, the public have 
a very decided preference. This description of sugar, when 
made with a slight straw coloured tinge, sometimes manages to 
get in paying the 13s. lOd. duty, but by far the largest portion 
pays the higher duties. It competes with the crushed sugar 
and pieces made by the refiners, and notwithstanding the state- 
ment of Mr. Fryer, that the grocers in Lancashire could only 
be tempted to take a raw sugar if offered to them simultaneously 
with a refiner's sugar, by a difference in price of Is. per cwt., it 
is quite clear to any person acquainted with the trade that he 
could not have included in his statement such fine raw sugars 
as were produced by Messrs. Key, Bennie, and Chambers. 
There is no doubt Mr. Fryer, in making the above assertion, 
was speaking of the raw sugars paying the 12s. 8d. and some- 
times the 13s. lOd. duty, and it is strictly true that the refiners' 
pieces and crushed sugar are preferred by the grocers to such 
raw sugars, and for obvious reasons. The refiners' sugar has 
been cleansed of molasses^ dirt, and the other foreign matter 
which comes here with the lower descriptions of raw sugar, the 
yield of a hogshead of such sugar is of a imiform character, every 
pound in it corresponding with the sample by which it was 
bought; but with the lower raw sugars such is not the case, the 
molasses not having been removed from them drain to the 
bottom of the cask, discolour the sugar, and the same hogshead 
will probably contain half a doz^n different qualities of sugar. 
The top of the hogshead might be sugar such as would pay the 
16s. duty, or even more, but in the bottom of the cask the sugar 
would be very damp and discoloured, containing a large admix- 
ture of molasses. Before a grocer can seU such sugars, they 
must be mixed together in a mill, and sometimes he must buy a 
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finer and more expensire sugar to mix with them. It is the 
great uncertainty, therefore, with regard to the quality of 
the whole of the sugar in the hogshead, of the inferior raw 
sugars, which induces the grocer to prefer the produce of the 
refiner, about which.no such uncertainty exists. Mr. Trarers 
and the other wholesale grocers stated, that in their opinion it 
was owing to the operation of the scale of differential duties, 
that the raw sugars were sent to this country in such an imper- 
fect condition, that is to say, the duties being reduced in propor- 
tion to the quantity of impurity mixed with the sugar, the 
producers abroad have no inducement to take much trouble in 
the manufacture of their produce ; as by the remission of the 
duties upon the low sugars, they obtain the same, or nearly the 
same profit they would get, if they incurred expense to make 
the sugar better. They also stated that before the present scale 
of duties was established, the sugars were sent to this country 
in a much better condition than at present. 

The hostility shown by the refiners and their friends, to the 
sugar which pays the 16s. duty, can be readily comprehended. 
At present these sugars are virtually excluded from this country. 
In a consumption last year of nearly 500,000 tons of sugar, only 
2,000 tons paid the 16s. duty ; there is, therefore, no competition 
with the better sorts of soft sugar made by the refiners. If 
fine raw sugars were permitted by the duties to come here, the 
manufacturers abroad and the refiners at home all working upon 
equal terms, there would be a strong competition, and the ad- 
vantages to the public of such competition are manifest; not 
only would the consumers get their sugar cheaper, but they 
would have what they are now denied, namely a choice of fine raw 
sugar, if they preferred it to the produce of the English refiner. 

A system of refining sugar in bond, however attractive it 
may have appeared to the Select Committee, in theory, as a 
medium for the reconciliation of the various conflicting interests 
involved in this question, was so conclusively proved to be 
utterly impracticable, that they were compelled to report against 
its adoption. The failure of such a scheme must afford almost 
universal satisfaction; for having recently, at a considerable 
sacrifice of revenue, removed the large and important manufac- 
ture of paper from the trammels of the Excise, it would have 
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been aUke inconsistent and unwise^ to have placed the still 
larger trade of sugar refining under such a hateful system. 

The Chairman, the Surveyor-General and Inspector -General 
of Customs^ just before the inquiry before the committee ter- 
minated, recommended the retention of a scale of duties, but 
advised certain alterations in the existing scale. The changes, 
recommended by the two last named gentlemen, difiTered in more 
than one very important respect from those advocated by their 
superior officer. As it is quite certain that the recommendations 
of the Custom House authorities exercised very great influence 
with a majority of the members of the committee, and in all 
probability the legislature will be disposed to repose equal confi- 
dence in such distinguished authorities, it becomes most im- 
portant to examine, with great care, the diflference in the two 
suggested alterations, and to consider the consequences which 
would probably follow from the adoption of either. 

(6384.) Before however, proceeding to consider the above suggestions, 

it is important to examine the objections urged by Mr. St. John, 
and corroborated by Mr. Ogilvie, to a uniform duty of about 
13s. 2d. upon all unrefined sugar. It had been stated that the 
average duty received on account of the 12s. 8d. and 13s. lOd. 
duties in the last three years, was 13s. 2Jd., and Mr. Ogilvie 

^(230.) thought that the small amount received on account of the 16s. 
duty would probably not much affect the calculation. 

(6284.) Mr. St. John stated and Mr. Ogilvie concurred with him, 

that to raise the duty upon sugar which now pays 12s. 8d. 
to 13s. 2d. would very seriously check the consumption, and 
the following reasons were given in support of such opinion. 
It appears that in April 1855, the dirties upon unrefined 
sugar were increased, the two lowest rates being raised from 12s. 
to 15s., and from lis. to 13s. 9d., the result being that there 
was only an increase of revenue of 2 per cent., whilst the con- 
sumption fell off 10 per cent., and a further reduction in the 
consumption took place in 1856 to the extent of 7 per cent. If 
therefore, said Mr. St. John, the rate of 12s. 8d. is now raised 
to 13s. 2d., there would be, judging from the above results in 
1855 and 1856, a proportionate decrease of consumption, pro- 
bably to the extent of 10 per cent, at least, which must be 
compensated by a higher rate, and taking the probable deficiency 
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of revenue at £600^000, it would require a further increase of 
Is. 4d. per cwt. to realise that amount^ making a rate of I4s. Gd. 
necessary as a uniform rate upon all unrefined sugar^ and it 
would then be doubtful whether such a high rate would not 
produce a greater loss of consumption than 10 per cent. ; and if 
the consumption were to fall to that of 1856, when the average 
duty was 148. 4id., the decrease would be 25 per cent, instead 
of 10 per cent, as assumed; there are, therefore, said Mr. 
St. John, strong grounds for asserting that 13s. 2d. would not 
produce a revenue equal to that of 1861. Mr. Ogilvie said 
that it must be borne in mind, that the duties upon sugar are 
enormous, upon low sugars being nearly cent, per cent., that the 
great bulk of sugar is consumed not by the rich but by the 
poor, and that therefore, the consumption of sugar depends (284.) 
very much upon the price ; that a rise in price of ^d. per lb. 
causes a great diminution in the consumption, as the great bulk 
of sugar is consumed by the poorer classes, and that if you alter 
the duties so as to bring up the cheaper sugars to that extent, 
by increasing the price, you will lose in consumption. 

The course of reasoning resorted to by these gentlemen, 
certainly appears very extraordinary. A proposal was under 
consideration by which the 12s. 8d. duty was to be raised 6d. 
per cwt., and the other duties were to be very greatly reduced ; 
but it was immediately objected that such a proceeding would 
lead to a very great decrease in the consumption of sugar, 
because^ said Mr. St. John, an increase of 25 per cent, in the 
duties in 1855, and an average duty of 14s. 4id. in 1856, pro- 
duced such a result, and as Mr. Ogilvie urged, because a diflference 
of id. per lb. causes a very great diminution in the consumption. 
That is to say, a rise of 4 per cent, in the duty upon only one 
description of sugar, accompanied by a considerable decrease in 
the other rates, is expected to produce the same result as an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, upon the rates of duty on every description 
of sugar; and an increased rate, not amounting to the fourth part 
of a farthing per lb., is to have the same effect as an increase of 
^d. per lb. When it is considered that the suggested increased 
duty upon the 12s. 8d. sugar does not amount to so much as the 
fluctuations in the value of sugar which occur every day in the 
sugar market, it will be readily seen that it is too small to affect 
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the price to the consumers, and would in all probability have no 
effect whatever upon the consumption. 

The above reasons and the supposed withdrawal of low 
sugars from this market were the only causes assigned in 
support of the assertion that a uniform duty upon all sugar 
would be injurious to the revenue. 
gggQ Mr. St. John and Mr. Ogilvie recommended that the duty 

of 12s. 8d. upon low Madras, low Manilla, low Peuang, khaur, 
and jaggry, should be reduced to lis., and that the standard 
for the 13s. lOd. duty sugar, should be raised two of the Dutch 
numbers, the last change having been suggested with a view of 
bringing in under that duty some of the sugar which now pays 
16s., leaving two Dutch numbers instead of four as now, to 
form the standard for sugars paying the latter duty. Sir Thomas 
Freemantle concurred in that portion of the recommendations 
which suggested a reduction in the duties of the low sugars 
from 12s. 8d. to lis., but considered it would be better, instead 
of admitting the sugars now paying the 16s. duty by raising the 
13s. lOd. standard two numbers as suggested by Mr. St. John, 
that the 16s. standard now composed of four such numbers, 
should be divided, two of such numbers forming a standard for a 
duty of 15s., the other two numbers to form another standard 
for a 16s. 6d. duty. If Mr. St. John^s recommendations were 
adopted, there would only be one new standard, that for the 
lis. duty, but Sir Thomas Freemantle^s suggestions contemplate 
not only a new standard for the lis. duty, but another one for 
the 16s. 6d. duty. 

It is important to bear in mind under what circumstances 
these recommendations were made. The Select Committee had 
just discovered that a system of refining in bond which they 
had evidently long contemplated recommending was altogether 
impracticable ; many complaints had been urged before them by 
the producers of sugar, that the 16s. duty was a great impediment 
to their operations ; and it was admitted that the quantity of 
sugar paying that duty only amounted to about 2,000 tons 
annually. Not a single producer of low Madras, low Manilla, 
low Penang, khaur, or jaggry, had however appeared before the 
committee, or forwarded to them any complaint against the 
12s. 8d. duty; but some of the refiners, who in a market most 
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abundantly supplied with every description of raw material for 
their manufacture^ prefer to use these very low sugars^ had com- 
plained that such sugars were unfairly taxed ; hut no evidence 
can be found which will prove that the scale of duties has 
causcSd the withdrawal from this market of a single hogshead of 
any of these descriptions of sugar, Mr. St. John proposes to 
relieve some of the sugars paying the 16s. duty to the extent of 
28. 2d. per cwt., and of giving relief to the sugars above men- 
tioned to the extent of Is. 6d. per cwt. Sir Thomas Freempntlc 
would relieve some of the 16s. duty sugars Is. per cwt., but 
would inflict upon other portions an additional duty of 6d. per 
cwt., but sanctions the full reduction asked for the low sugars, 
not by the producers of those sugars, but by those who select 
them from all others for their manufacture. 

Notwithstanding the admission by Sir Thomas Freeraantle, 
that it is undesirable to multiply the number of standards, and 
the assurance of Mr. St. John that, by increasing the number, 
much embarrassment would be caused to the trade, it is, 
nevertheless, proposed that the number should be increased. 
Sir Thomas Freemantle stated that the assessment of the duties 
upon the intermediate articles between melndo and the low 
sugars was especially difficult; yet it is proposed to establish a 
new standard at that embarrassing point, and in favour of an 
article not proved to require any such indulgence. It was 
repeatedly proved before the Select Committee that the pro- 
ducers of sugar had the greatest difficalty in working to any 
particular standard, although each standard now includes at 
least four of the Dutch numbers; yet it is suggested that two 
of the standards should only comprise two of such numbers 
instead of four. If a deviation from such standards is to 
involve an additional duty of Is. 6d. per cwt. in one case, and 
of Is. lOd. in the other, who can be expected to work to either 
of those standards? Mr. St. John would give the producers of 
sugar paying the 13s. lOd. duty a little more freedom, but, at 
the expense of those who may desire to work for the 168. duty; 
Sir Thomas Freemantle, instead of giving effijctual relief at any 
point would make it almost impossible to work for any standard 
above that which imposes the 13s. lOd. duty; although it must 

F 
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be kept in mind that it is sugar paying the I6s. duty, which has 
been proved to require the most relief. 

With the most respectful deference to the Select Committee^ 
it is submitted — 

That the follounnff facts have been admitted: — 

That there is no distinct line of demarcation, from one 

rtandard to anothei^nly an imaginary line. 
That the assessment of the duties is a most difficult operation. 
That the duties are levied with uncertainty and inequality, 

and that there must in such a mode of assessment 

always be cases of hardship. 
That an increase in the number of standards would cause 

embarrassment to the trade. 
That inconvenience and delay is caused in the sale of 

sugars. 
And that a uniform duty would be more desirable^ satis- 

fax^tory, and economical. 

That it has been proved — 

That the principle upon which the duties are founded and 

assessed is unknown. 
That the present system encourages destruction of pure 

sugar in the manufacture, and waste in its transmission 

to this country. 
And that it discourages improvement in the manufacture 

of sugar j and has virtually excluded the admission of 

fine raw sugars from this country. 

And that it has not been proved — 

That the scale of duties has increased the consumption of 
sugar, or benefited the revenue or consumer ; or that 
a uniform duty upon all sugar would in any manner 
injure the revenue. 

There is reason to fear that the alterations in the scale of 
duties, suggested by the Customs authorities, were recommended, 
in the hope that the present scale of duties might be continued. 
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although it is difficult to comprehend why such a method of 
levying taxes upon sugar^ should be favoured by a department 
which has admitted that the imposition of a uniform duty 
would be cheaper, less troublesome, and more desirable and 
satisfisictory. The most that can be claimed for Mr. St. John's 
proposal is, that it might for a short period stop the complaints 
now urged against the 16s. duty by the manufacturers of fine 
sugars ; but it would leave untouched the other objections which 
have been made against the present system, and they would 
remain unanswered and unredressed. Even if the suggested 
alterations achieved the little good anticipated from them, as 
improvements in the manufacture of v sugar progressed, the 
complaints now brought against the existing standards, would 
again be made, and with even greater force against the altered 
scale. It would soon be found that the only rational and just 
course to be adopted, with a view to secure strict and impartial 
justice between all sugar producers, and to get rid of the incon- 
sistencies, inconvenience, and injustice of the present system 
would be, to do that which I now with great humility suggest, 
should be done at once, viz. : " To imfosb one uniform duty 

UPON SUGAR of EVERY DESCRIPTION.^' 
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STATEMENT showing the Quantities of Sugar Imported into the United 

Kingdom, ^c— continued. 

Rates op Duty on Sugar, per Cwt., 1852-1861. 



Refined Sugar and Sugar 
Candy. 

Colonial : — 

Of British Fossensions 
into wliich the impor- 
tation of Foreign 
Sogar is prohibited . . 

Of other British Posses- 
sions 



Foreign 



Unrefined Sugar, 

First Quality (White 
Clayed) :— 

Colonial : — 

Of British Possessions 
into which the im- 
pottation of Foreign 
Sugar is prohibited 

Of other British Pos- 
sessions 

Foreign 

Second Quality (Yellow 
Muscoyado and Brown 
Clayed) :— 

Colonial : — 

Of British Possessions 
into which the im- 
portation of Foreign 
Sugar is prohibited 

Of other British Pos- 
sessions .,.. f 

Foreign 

Third Quality (Brown Mus- 
covado, and all Sugar not 
equal to Yellow Musco- 
Tado, or Brown Clayed) :~ 

Colonial : — 

Of British Possessions 
into which the im- 
portation of Foreign 
Sugar is prohibited 

Of other British Pos- 
sessions 



Foreign 
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Office of the Inspector -General of Imports and Exports, ) 
Custom House, London, 5th May, 1862. ] 
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Accounts relating to the Consumption of Sugar in the United ^w«***« ^- 1- 
Kingdom, Observations on the Consumption of Sugar, Jram 
1801 to 1856. 

The points principaUy deserving notice in the history of the 

will successively oifer themselves to view on an inspection of 
the accompanying account, marked (A.) ; which exhibits the 
aggregate quantity of sugar annually consumed in the United 
Kingdom, and also the leverage quantity annually consumed by 
each individual of the population, connecting both with the 
fluctuating price of the commodity, and the varying rate of the 
impost. 

The circumstance that first claims attention in the statement 
is this, that during the long term of years intervening between 
1800 and 1844 the consumption of sugar was stationary, or 
rather slightly retrograde. In its absolute amount, it is true, 
it appears to have increased considerably during that period, 
but a closer examination shows that the increase was not com- 
mensurate with the augmented numbers of the people. During 
the fourteen years of almost uninterrupted war with which the 
century opened, the average quantity consumed by each person 
was 18 lbs. 7 ozs. annually, and in the foUovmag thirty years of 
peace it did not exceed 17 lbs. 3 ozs. That the rate of consump- 
tion should have been higher in the earlier than in the latter 
years must seem difficult at first to explain ; but it will be 
remembered that the period of the war, unfavourable as it 
doubtless was to any healthy or regular development of the 
national resources, was yet a period of continued lavish expendi- 
ture on the part of the Government, and of frequently renewed 
commercial excitement. Such a state of things has an obvious 
tendency to stimulate the consumption of all articles that 
minister to the daily wants or enjoyments of the working 
classes. 

It may further be remarked, that although during the war the 
prices of commodities were generally high, and all the higher for 
being estimated in a depreciated currency, the market value of 
sugar was lower then, on the whole, than it subsequently was 
for some years after the restoration of peace. We may affirm, 

o 
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Appendix No. 1. indeed, that the virtual monopoly secured to our colonies in 
the supply of the home market — a monopoly so burthensome 
afterwards to the mother country — ^was felt far less injuriously 
at a time when the population of the United Kingdom was less 
by ten or eleven millions than it is at present, when the power 
of production in the West India Islands was maintained at a 
high pitch by the employment of slave labour, and when the 
exportation of British refined sugar, though fostered by an 
extravagant bounty, was forcibly held in check by the political 
condition of the European continent. 

But when the ports of the continent were thrown open, an 
eager demand arose for those tropical products, the use of which 
had for some years been virtually, and even formerly, interdicted 
to the population of almost every country but our own. What- 
ever raw sugar of foreign growth had been accumulated in our 
bonded warehouses was now speedily withdrawn for exportation ; 
and besides this, the sugar of our own colonies, after having 
undergone the process of refining, by which it became entitled 
to the " bounty,^' was shipped in large quantities to the Hanse 
Towns, the Baltic, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and the Mediterranean. 

The bounty, it is necessary to bear in mind, was truly what 
its name imports, a substantial premium on the exported pro- 
duct of the refineries, not the bare equivalent of the duty 
charged on the raw material. So that, in effect, the price of 
the commodity to the foreign consumer was paid in part by a 
subvention from the British Exchequer. 

Under the operation of a system which repressed com- 
petition in the supply, and purchased competition in the demand, 
it is not to be wondered at that the consumption of sugar in the 
United Kingdom fell off. We shall find, on reference to the 
abstract annexed to the account, that the mean price paid for 
sugar by the British consumer, in the five years from 1815 to 
1819, exceeded the mean price of the fourteen years from 1801 
to 1814 by about 5s. 2d. per cwt. ; and that the average 
quantity consumed by each individual of the population was less 
in the later than in the earlier period by about 2^ lbs. per 
annum. 

After 1819, however, an altered state oi affairs began to 
manifest itself. The copitinent was now abundantly and cheaply 
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supplied with the sugar of Cuba^ Brazil^ and other foreign ^pp«**« *^ *• 

territories^ both in A.merica and Asia ; and though the exporta* 

tion of British refined sugar was still, kept up by the sheer force 

of the bounty, the vacuum thus caused in the home supply was 

filled by continually increasing importations firom Mauritius 

and from British India. These indeed, the former equally with 

the latter, were burthened at first with a diffei*ential duty -, but 

in 1825 this section of our tariff was partially corrected by 

placing the produce of Maiuitius on the same footing as the 

produce of the British West Indies — a measure so efficacious 

and so prompt in its result, that, within six years from that date, 

the supply from Mauritius was increased sixfold. Eventually, 

but not until eleven years later, namely, in 1836, an equal 

privilege was accorded to the produce of our possessions in the 

East Indies. 

Another improvement occurred in 1826, when the legislature 
recognised the expediency of withdrawing some portion of the 
bounty allowed on the exportation of British refined sugar, and 
the rates were accordingly reduced in the proportion of 10 per 
cent. Even yet, however, the bounty operated to a considerable 
extent as a premium on the export, and so it continued to 
operate until 1838, when it was again revised and brought into 
equitable relation with the duty, assuming for the future the 
legitimate character of a mere drawback. Prom that time, 
however, it ceased almost wholly to be claimed during the next 
sixteen years ; what external demand there was for sug:ar refined 
in this country being supplied by foreign sugar refined in bond, 
under a law which had been passed in 1832, and which con- 
tinued in force until 1854. 

While these beneficial changes were in progress, the con- 
sumption of sugar in the United Kingdom had risen somewhat 
above the level of extreme depression, to which it had sunk in 
the four or five years immediately succeeding the peace ; but, 
during the whole quarter of a century intervening between 1819 
and 1845, it was characterised by nothing like expansion or 
buoyancy. The quantity consumed by each individual of the 
population never, in any two successive years of that period, 
exceeded the mean of 19 lbs., and on the entire period it scarcely 
reached the average of 18 lbs. Moreover in the last ten years 

g2 
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Appendix No 1. of the term, it had been sensibly falling oflF. It was apparent, 
in short, that the price of sugar in this country was still too 
high in relation to the value of labour, and that a free use of 
the article by the working classes was only to be brought about 
by some decided course of legislation, throwing open fresh and 
abundant sources of supply. 

The necessity for such a course was rendered more obvious 
by the diminution that had recently taken place in the supply 
from our West Indian colonies, a diminution which had been 
foreseen and accepted as a probable result of the emancipation 
of the negroes, but which was not the less detrimental in its 
actual influence on the market. 

But although the general conclusion to which these con- 
siderations pointed was disputed by few, the method of reducing 
it to practice furnished a subject of prolonged discussion. 
While the principle which had hitherto been upheld, and which 
would have confined the consumption of the country to the 
produce of the British possessions, was felt to be no longer 
tenable ; it was strenuously urged that it would be inconsistent 
alike with policy and with public morality, after having abolished 
slavery in our own colonies at a heavy pecuniary cost to the 
nation, and at the risk of impairing the material prosperity of 
the colonies themselves, to allow the produce of slave labour to 
be largely introduced among us from the territories of foreign 
powers. 

The cogency of this argument being admitted for the time, 
the measure which the Legislature adopted in 1844 went no 
further than to allow sugar, certified as the produce of free 
labour only, to be entered for home use at a duty of 10s. per 
cwt above the rate chargeable on sugar of the British pos- 
sessions. 

In the following year, 1845, additional efficiency was given 
to this enactment by another, which lowered the rates of duty 
both on the free-labour sugar thus newly qualified, and on the 
produce of the British colonies, the reduction being about lOs. 
per cwt. on each. An immediate increase of the entries ensued, 
so strongly marked, that the rate of cousumption for each 
individual of the population rose, within the year, from 17 lbs. 
to 20 lbs. This may be regarded as the commencement of a 
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new era for the sugar duties; but though the critical point was ^pp«o^*no. i. 
now passed^ inasmuch as the rigid system of protection for 
colonial interests was abondoned, the opposite system had not 
yet been determinately embraced. After the lapse of another 
year, however, the scruples which had resisted the introduction 
of sugar the produce of slave labour, yielded to the clearly- 
expressed judgement of the country in the opposite sense. The 
prohibitory duties were now wholly swept away, and foreign 
sugar, of whatever origin, became admissible to entry at rates 
which, for the quality inferior to white clayed, i.e., for the bulk 
of the importations, exceeded those payable on sugar of the 
British possessions by only 7s. per cwt. But even this amount 
of inequality in the rates was only to continue for one year, a 
proviso being introduced into the schedule that in each succeed- 
ing year a portion of the differential duty should be remitted, 
until ultimately, in 1851, the duties on foreign and colonial pro- 
duce should be equalised. 

It is not necessary here to particularise the modifications 
which this scheme underwent in subsequent Sessions of Parlia- 
ment, modifications which rendered its operation more gradual, 
without affecting the spirit of the measure, or altering its ulti- 
mate result. 

The provision for the equalisation of the duties finally took 
effect in 1854. It then appeared, on looking back to the period 
preceding the Act of 1845, that in the intermediate space of ten 
years the price of sugar to the British consumer had been re- 
duced in the proportion of fully 44 per cent., and that the rate 
of consumption had been exactly doubled, having risen from 
17 lbs. to 34 lbs. per head. 

But at this point, imfortunately, there intervened an altered 
condition of affairs, by which the forward course of consumption 
was impeded and for awhile reversed. 

A few weeks before the date previously fixed for the equali- 
sation of the duties on sugar of foreign and colonial growth, 
viz., in May 1854, the war which had recently broken out with 
Bussia rendered it necessary to make an immediate addition 
of 15 per cent, to the discriminative rates still existing and 
prospectively to increase in a somewhat greater degree the 
equalised rates which were to come into operation on the 5 th 
July following. Nor was this the farthest limit which the 
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Appendix No. 1. returning tide of taxation was to reach, under the inevitable 
influence of the same cause, for in April 1855, the augmented 
scale of duties which had then been in force for only nine 
months, was replaced by another which in each of its divisions 
was one-fourth higher than itself. 

Within no long interval after the first increase of the rates 
of duty the consumption began to decline. In 1854 it amounted, 
as we have observed, to 34 lbs. per head of the population. In 
1855 it fell to 30 lbs., and in 1856, to 28 lbs. per head. But it 
would be wrong to ascribe this decline solely or mainly to the 
tax, for the price of the commodity, irrespectively of the duty, 
rose, as we shall find, during the same two years no less than 
8s. per cwt., and was higher on the average of 1856 than it had 
previously been in any year since 1847. This rise of price, 
attributable to a falling-off in the importations, and especially 
to the diminished supplies from Cuba and Brazil, continued 
through a part of the year 1857 ; but towards the close of that 
year a downward tendency of the market began again to mani- 
fest itself, which, with few and transient inteLptions, has con- 
tinned to the present time. 

The consumption of 1857 was favoured doubtless by the 
partial remission of the additional duties which took place in 
April, and which left the rates as they now stand. Notwith- 
standing the prevalence of high prices during eight or nine 
months of the year, it showed a slight excess over the consump- 
tion of 1856. 

But in the following year, 1858, the beneficial effect of 
renewed abundance in the supply became strikingly apparent. 
The rate of consumption attained the same high level at which 
it had stood in 1854, and at, or a little above this level it has 
remained to the close of the year 1861. 

The generally prosperous condition of the working classes 
during the latter years included in this retrospect is a circum- 
stance too important in its bearing on the subject to be over- 
looked. The unwelcome persuasion that a less favourable state 
of things prevails at present, and may but too probably continue 
for months to come, alone opposes the conclusion which the 
appended statement might otherwise have justified, that the 
consumption of sugar is steadily and even rapidly progressive. 
7th May, 1862. John A. Messenger. 
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(A.)— 8U0AB, 1801-1861. 
AN ACCOUKT showing the Quantity of Sugm 
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ly Consumed in the 
Umted Kingdom, with ihv Average Rata and Aggregate Amount ^ 
Duty callecttd thereon ; also the Average Price, inclusive and exclusive 
qf thh Duty, and the Average Quantity consumed by each Individual qf 
the Population, from 1801 to 1861 inclusive. 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 
PAPER DELIVERED IN BY ARCHIBALD TRAVERS, Esq., 12th MAY, 1862. 

TABLE A — 1. Showing Action of Duties on Importation; Increase in 

LoWy Decrease in Good. 

Table I. — Importation of all kinds of Sugar. 





1856. 


1857. 


1858 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


Second Class 


tons. 

177,754 

205,680 


tons. 

177,661 

236,779 


tons. 

207,715 

234,029 


tons. 

183,344 

262,147 


tons. 

187,264 

249,273 


tons. 
211,439 


Third Class 


305,085 








383,434 


414,440 


441,744 


445,491 


436,537 


516,524 


Of which expressed in 
per Cent. : — 

Second Class 


46-25 
53-75 


42-90 
5710 


47-10 
52-90 


41-10 
58-90 


42-9a 
5710 


41- 


Third Class 


59- 








100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table II. — Importation of British West India Sugar. 





1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


Second Class 


tons. 
62,504 
77,853 


tons. 

64,008 

82,824 


tons. 
71,944 
102,310 


tons. 
49,703 
106,622 


tons. 
53,807 
114,463 


tons. 
58,998 


Third Class 


125,393 








140,357 


146,832 


174,254 


156,825 


168,270 


184,391 


Of which expressed in 
per Cent. : — 

Second Class 

Third Class 


44-3 
55-7 


43-8 
56-2 


41-50 
58-50 


31-80 
68-20 


82* 
68- 


32- 
68- 








100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Why has the second quality of British West India fallen oflF so con- 
spicuously in the last three years? Has the method of assessment been 
made more favourable for them ? 



TABLE A — %. Imports of Sugar y in completion of above. 





1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


Refined 

First Class 


tons. 
16,406 

5,093 
50,290 

3,033 


tons. 
19,341 

8,794 
38,732 

2,813 


tons. 

13,123 

9,435 

27,470 

813 


tons. 
17,250 

4,325 

30,325 

779 


tons. 
12,292 

3,762 
64,728 

6,287 


Molasses 

Cane Juice 
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TABLE A — 8. Imports of Second and Third Classes for the Twelve 

Months ending Zlst March, 





1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Second Class 


tons. 

183,177 

262,127 


tons. 
201,843 
259,736 


tons. 

196,444 

302,916 


Third Class 






445,304 


461,579 


499,360 





Consumption for 


the Year ending ^\st December. 




1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


Second Class ........ t ... r «.. t ... ^ - 


tons. 

197,172 

246,473 


tons. 

173,125 

259,217 


tons. 

196,582 

258,969 


Third Class , 








436,645 


432,342 


455,821 



The Consumption of the Two Classes of Sugar for the Twelve Months 

ending the ^\st March. 





1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Second Class 


tons. 
153,327 
194,044 


tons. 
167,562 
205,305 


tons. 
174,461 
220,443 


tons. 
197,313 
229,202 


tons. 
180,713 
250,212 


tons. 
185,829 
252,858 


tons. 
188,079 
277,853 


Third Class 






347,371 


372,867 


394,904 


426,515 


430,925 


438,687 


465,932 


Second Class per cent. 

Third Class „ 


44. 
56- 


44J 
55-f 


44* 
56- 


46- 
54- 


42- 
58- 


42- 

58- 


40- 
60- 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Consumption, — Six Months ending Z\st March. 





1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Second Class 


tons. 

78,177 
117,551 


tons. 
89,988 
112,416 


tons. 
78,180 
144,589 


Third Class 






195,728 


202,404 


222,769 


Second Class per cent. 


40- 
60- 


44-5 
55-5 


35* 


Third Class ,, 


65* 






- 


100 


100 


100 
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Appendix No. 9. APPENDIX, No. 9. 

PAPERS DELIVERED IN BY RICHARD CULVER HALL, Esq., 

19th may, 1862. 

(Circular,) 

Downing Street, 17th May, 1853. 

SlR^ 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary to the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, on the subject of the supposed injurious influence of the 
discriminating duties on sugar in the United Kingdom. I also 
enclose an extract from a despatch* from the Governor of 
British Guiana, by whom this question was brought under the 
notice of Her Majesty^s Government. 

I have to request that you will cause inquiry to be made in 
the colony under your government, as to the opinion entertained 
upon this question. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Newcastle. 

Office of Committee, Privy Council for Tirade, 

Whitehall, 4th May, 1853. 

Sir, 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade have had under their consideration your letter of the 
19th February, transmitting, for their information, by desire of 
the Duke of Newcastle, copy of a despatch from the Governor 
of British Guiana on the subject of the sui)posed injurious in- 
fluence of the discriminating duties upon sugars in the United 
Kingdom upon the sugar-producing interests of that colony. 

The Governor represents that the eflfect of these discrimin- 
ating duties is to discourage the adoption of improved processes 
for the manufacture of sugar, by which a larger quantity of 
saccharine matter is extracted from the cane, and its produce 
economised; that the inferior kinds of sugar occupy much space 
in their passage home, and are subject to considerable waste; 
that much good sugar is not unfrequently purposely damageil, 

* No. 178, 10th November, 1852. Extract, paragraph 19 to end of paragraph 
22. 
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in order to bring it within the lowest standard ; and that much Appendix no. 9. 
of the superior sugar produced in the colony is not sent home at 
all, which would otherwise find its way to the British market. 

The Duke of Newcastle is aware that, by the existing tariff, 
the scale of duties upon sugars, the produce of British Possessions, 
is as follows : — 

SUGAR OF MOLASSES, the Growth and Produce of any 
other British possession being imported from any such 
possession. 



QUALITY. 



Candy, Brown or "White, refined sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, for every cwt 

White Clayed Sugar, or sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality to White 
Clayed, not being refined or equal to 
refined, for every cwt 

Brown Clayed Sugar, or sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality to Brown 
Clayed, and not equal to White Clayed, 
for every cwt 

Muscovado, or any other sugar, not being 
equal in quality to Brown Clayed Sugar. 



From 

and after 

6 July 1851 

to 
5 July 1853. 


From 

and after 

5Ja1ylB62 

to 
5 July 1858. 


From 

and after 

6 July 1868 

to 
5 July 1864. 


S. d. 


s. d. 


S. d. 


17 


16 4 


15 4 


14 


13 5 


12 10 


1 

13 


12 5 


11 10 


12 


11 6 


11 


4 6 


4 4 


4 2 



From 

and after 

5 July 1864. 



s. 



13 4 



11 8 



10 



10 
3 



9 



Molasses, for every cwt 

Prom this table it is seen that from the 5th July, 1854, the 
duties upon brown clayed and muscovado sugar will be assimi- 
lated, both being subject to the duty of 10s. per cwt., but there 
will still remain a discriminating duty of 3s. 4d. upon refined, 
and of Is. 8d. upon white clayed sugar. 

These discriminating rates of duty were fixed as an approxi- 
mation to the ad valorem principle, it being held to be unfair to 
subject to the same duty, sugars containing diflFerent quantities 
of saccharine matter. 

Although, in the opinion of my Lords, customs duties pro- 
portioned to the value of imports, wherever practicable, are 
more just in principle with reference to the incidence of taxation 
than uniform rated duties, it has been found necessary, from a 
practical experience of the fraud to which such duties give rise, 
and the difficulty and cost of their collection, to adopt uniform 
duties upon so many important articles subject to customs duties. 
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Appendix No. 9. ^^^ ^^ retention of tlie ad valorem duties which still remain 
in the British tariff becomes comparatively unimportant. 

In the present instance my Lords are disposed to allow con- 
siderable weight to the arguments adduced by the Governor of 
Ouiana; and they would observe that the application of ad 
valorem duties on sugar appears to be in many respects less ap- 
propriate than to several other articles in regard to which it has 
been found expedient to abandon them. To impose a discrim- 
inating duty upon distinct kinds of a given produce^ such as the 
produce of vineyards, varying in richness, different qualities of 
tea or tobacco, would appear to be a legitilmiate application of 
ad valorem duties ; but to strike with a superior duty one pound 
of sugar which, by a better mode of manufacture, contains 
more saccharine matter than another pound obtained from the 
same raw material, is to inflict direct discouragement upon im- 
provement. 

They conceive, however, that before taking any steps in this 
matter, it would be desirable to ascertain in what manner the 
assimilation of the present duties upon sugars would be likely to 
affect the interests of other sugar-producing colonies; and they 
woxdd suggest that the Duke of Newcastle should cause inquiry 
to be made as to the opinions entertained upon this question in 
such dependencies. 

They would in conclusion observe, that a change such as 

that under consideration would affect the trade in sugar refining 

at present carried on in this country, and, unless there were an 

alteration in the rate of duty upon the lower sugars, might 

operate to diminish the amount of revenue derived firom this 

source. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. Emerson Tennent. 

H. Merivale, Esq., ^c, ^c, S^c. 

Extract from a Despatch from Governor Barkly to the Duke of 
Newcastle J dated British Guiana^ lOth November^ 1852. 
(No. 178.) 

19. Apparatus for carrying the manufacture of sugar to a 
higher stage, were likewise adopted here earlier than in any 
tropical country, the vacuum pan having, as mentioned by Mr. 
Austin, being put up on several estates 20 years ago^ and 
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though the dimmished means and credit of the planters, and ai»p«>**»no.9. 
still more the discrimination according to quality enacted by 
the laws regulating the duties in Great Britain^ have tended to 
discourage its extended use^ both the plan of boiling in vacuo^ 
and Gaddesden^s for boiling at a lower temperature than the 
ardinaiy, are spreading, the former being already practised on 
twenty-two plantations^ and pans in course of erection on three 
others; the ktter already being in trial on three, whUst within 
my own knowledge either one or other improyement is contem- 
plated by the proprietors of eight other estates. Were the 
grades of discriminating duty abandoned in regard to sugars^ 
" equal to white clayed ^^ and '' refined,^^ and one rate charged 
upon sugar without reference to its fineness, I have no doubt 
indeed the Tacuum pan would become universal on such estates 
as make 500 hogsheads and upwards, and Gaddesden^s pans, 
combined with centrifugals (or possibly the new apparatus of 
Billieux, if found to answer^n an experiment about to be made 
here, as well as it is said to do in the United States), as requir- 
ing less outlay of capital on the smaller estates. 

20. Besides getting a larger return of superior sugar,**^ from 
a given quantity of cane juice, than they now do of the inferior 
quality, the planters would, by such means, save the large per 
centage now lost from the drainage of their muscovado sugar on 
the voyage home, usually reckoned at more than a tenth. 

The discouragement which the existing arrangement of 
duties offers to an improved system of manufacture wiU be best 
conceived from the following facts; first, that the process of 
'' spoiling ^^ sugar, when it seems better than would be likely to 
pass the lowest standard, is not of unfrequent occurrence on 
estates where the vacuum pan is used; second, that a gentleman 
in charge of an estate on which vast expense has been incurred 
for steam darifiers, bag and charcoal filters, vacuum pans, and 
pneumatic pumps, assured me that for a farther trifling outlay 
of about £100, he could, were it not for the quasi-prohibitive 
duty, ship the whole of his crop (1,000 tons) of a quality equal 
to refined sugar, though made bona fide by a single process from 
the raw material. 



* 15 per c«at., aceording to a late writer, vid9 ** Facts and Obserrations/' by 
Mr. A. Arehbold. 
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Appendix No. 9. 21. I vcTiture most rcBpectfiiUy to conclude the observations 
which I have felt it my duty to make on a subject of so much 
importance to this colony, in the words of a report addressed 
by the celebrated chemist Peligot to the French Colonial Min- 
ister, in 18t2 : '^If colourless sugar cannot be produced from 
the cane (as was supposed a few years ago) ; if the molasses, 
which impregnates and colours this sugar, cannot be removed ; 
if the production of colonial brown sugar must remain stationary 
as to quantity ; if the quality cannot be improved, the excess 
of duty upon white sugar may, to a certain extent, be com- 
prehended and justified. But if, on the contrary, this colouration 
is the consequence of a bad mode of working ; if it be demon- 
strated that the sugar which pre-exists in the cane is white ; 
that it is obtained white when a part is not destroyed ; that the 
proportion extracted is consequently as much greater as it is less 
coloured, what must be thought of a legislative measure which 
imposes upon that industry the exorbitant obligation of mak- 
ing small and bad products, and which places a barrier before 
one of the things which the laws should most respect — ^improve- 
ment ? '' 

22. Despite such formidable obstacles, there were made last 
year in British Guiana, on estates having improved apparatus, 
7,1 78 hogsheads of sugar, or between one-sixth and one-seventh 
of the whole; 10,380 hogsheads, or nearly one-fifth, are expected 
on such estates this year; and, including only those on which 
it is actually in process of erection, 13,000 or 14,000 hogsheads 
may not unreasonably be looked for from them in 1853. I have 
not the data to contrast these proportions with those presented 
by Cuba or Brazil, but I perceive that in the United States, 
where the enterprise and intelligence of the planters is far ahead 
of both, the crop of 1851 consisted of 203,922 hogsheads 
" brown sugar,* made by the old process,^' and 32,625 hogsheads 
" refined, clarified,, &c., including cistern bottoms/^ thus show- 
ing no longer proportion than with us, notwithstanding no 
duties at all are levied, and that improvements in the manufac- 
ture have long been fostered by the Government by means of 
scientific inquiries, premiums, and inducements of every kind.t 

* Vide Report quoted in London Times of 4th October, 1852. 

t Vide Reports of Professors Bache and M*Culloh to Congress, Washington, 

1848. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. Apponiix No. 6. 

FAPER DELIVERED IN BY JAMES ALEXANDER GUTHRIE, Esq., 

15th may, 1862. 

REPORT of the Committee of the Chamber of Agriculture 
appointed to examine the Question of the Differential Duties 
on Sugar, 

Honourable C. Antelme, Chairman. 



Hon. C. Wiehe. 
Hon. E. Baudot. 



Mr. H. Barlow. 
Mr. H. Pitot. 



1. The Chamber of Agriculture have often called the 
attention of the diflFerent Secretaries of State to the necessity 
of a prompt revision of the law which establishes a scale of 
difierential duties on sugar as unfair in principle^ as it is difficult 
and vexatious in practice \ but to the present time their repre- 
sentations have not been successful, and no reasons have been 
given by the Government for maintaining a legislation so 
opposed to the great principles of commercial freedom. 

2. The same silence was not observed towards the colonists 
when they protested against the assimilation of the duties on 
sugar from all countries without distinction, whether the produce 
of slave or free labour. The Government then declared that the 
time for protection to commerce or industry was past ; that each 
country ought to be left to its own resources ; that the interest 
of the consumer should take precedence of all others ; and that 
the British Colonies instead of looking for protective duties 
must apply themselves to the improvement of their manufacture, 
and endeavour to produce as cheap as slave colonies. 

3. In presence of these formal declarations this Colony was 
obliged to accept the struggle with foreign possessions, however 
unequal it then appeared ; but it hoped, at the same time, that 
the Government, from a sentiment of good faith and justice, 
would lose no time in repealing the diflFerential duties on sugars 
of diflFerent qualities. 

4. This hope appeared to be on the eve of realisation when 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, who at that time occupied, 
as he does now, the office of Secretary of State for the colonies, 
addressed a despatch to Governor Higginson on 17th May, 1853, 
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Appendix No. 6. requesting the opinion of the inhabitants of this colony on the 
propriety of revising the law on the diflFerential duties, a question, 
said the Secretary of State, which has been brought prominently 
to my notice by Sir H. Barkly, Governor of Jamaica. 

5. The despatch to Governor Higginson enclosed a copy of 
a letter from the Board of Trade, which, on being consulted by 
the Duke of Newcastle, replied in the following terms : — 

^^ To strike with a superior duty of one pound of sugar 
which, by a better mode of manufacture, contains more sac- 
charine matter than another pound obtained for the same raw 
material, is to inflict direct discouragement upon improvement/^ 

6. On presenting these documents to the Legislative Council, 
Governor Higginson, convinced that difierential duties had seen 
their day, publicly congratulated the colony on the event. 

7. The Legislative Council, called in its turn to give an 
opinion on the 21st October 1853, unanimously adopted the 
report of a committee formed from its body, which concluded 
in the following terms : — 

'^ The committee entirely concur in the opinions expressed 
by the Lords of the committee of the Privy Council for Trade, 
and by Governor Barkly with reference to the injurious in- 
fluence of the duties in question, on the improvement of the 
manufacture of sugar in the colonies,^^ 

8. Everything then tended to encourage the hope in the 
minds of the colonists that an era of liberty was about to com- 
mence for their branch of industry. 

9. Under this impression, and having in view the struggle 
to be sustained against foreign colonies by the equalisation of 
the sugar duties flxed for 1854, they made enormous sacrifices 
for the improvement of the manufacture of their sugar. Ac- 
cording to the customs returns the estimated value of machinery 
for the manufacture of sugar imported in 1852, 1853, and 1854 
was as'follows : — 

1852 £13,761 

1853 31,210 

1854 87,902 

10. It is easy to conceive, after what has been said, how 
great was the disappointment and discouragement of our 
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planters when they suddenly learnt that on the 9th of May of ^»p«"*^*^®*®- 
that same year, 1854, the Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, far from improving the state of things, had 
asked and obtained from Parliament, a measure which rendered 
the position of the colony worse than before ; the duties on 
sugar were to be levied on no less than four classes. This 
decision, the most unfortunate that could be imagined, as re- 
garded colouial industry, would have rendered useless all the 
sacrifices made at that time for the improvement of the quality 
of our produce, if France and Australia, finding we were making 
superior sugars, had not taken part of their supplies from this 
market. It cannot be denied that these two countries prevented 
Mauritius from retrograding, after having boldly entered the 
path of progress. 

11. The division of sugar into four classes paying 12s. 8d., 
13s. lOd., 16s., and 18s. 4d. is an obstacle to all progress. Ex- 
perience has proved it in the most positive manner. Who does 
not perceive in reading these figures, that it is impossible for 
the colonial producer, under the present legislation, to make any 
progress without being deprived by an extra duty, of the ad- 
vantage resulting from improved manufacture. 

12. Was it an ad valorem duty that it was intended to es- 
tablish? That an ad valorem duty can be justified, at least 
the diflFerencfe of price between two sugars should be in propor- 
tion to the diflFerence of duty paid. In practice, this does not 
occur. Experience, for instance, has proved that sugar paying 
a duty of 16s. often obtains in England but 6d. to Is. above 
sugars paying 13s. lOd. An inquiry would establish this fact 
without difficulty. Consequently the division of sugar into four 
classes for the fixation of an ad valorem duty is not founded on 
an equitable basis. 

13. On the other hand, what can be more ar])itrary and 
uncertain than the principle of an ad valorem duty dependent 
on the colour of a sugar ? How can the just limit be established 
between the colour which is to pay one, and the colour which 
is to pay another duty ? The Custom House officer is thus 
left sole arbiter to fix the duty. One officer in cloudy weather 
will class the same sugar differently from his colleague who will 
examine it in sunshine. Two parcels of the same quality will 

h2 
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Appendix No. 6. \^q taxcd 168. in London, and ISs. lOd. in Liverpool. This 
happens frequently. What is remarkable is, that the better the 
sugar, the greater the uncertainty, the doubt, the error, and the 
contradiction in the classification. 
, 14. So irrational a law cannot but lead to bad results. As 

a proof, the purchasers for the British market never buy sugars 
that are above the classification paying 13s. lOd. If by chance 
a purchaser buys sugar paying 16s. duty, he calculates his pur- 
chase on a diflFerence of only Is. or even 6d. above the price of 
sugar paying 13s. lOd. ; as the diflFerence of duty, 2s. 2d., it 
naturally follows that he can only purchase the finer qualities 
at a price actually less than sugars paying 13s. lOd. 

15. There are those, who being ashamed of this legislation, 
endeavour to explain it by pretending the question of com- 
mercial lib(irty comes into conflict with the question of revenue. 
The difficulty according to them is how to touch the legislation 
on sugar without endangering the resources of the Imperial 
Treasury. 

16. The committee do not look on the matter in the same 
way There is no question of reduction of duty. The colony 
has nothing to say against the enormous sum levied on sugar 
consumed in England. However hard it may be for Mauritius 
to see an article, its only production and one of universal con- 
sumption, taxed for £6,000,000, it does not murmur as the 
consumer is more directly concerned. What is claimed by the 
producer in Mauritius is a change in the manner of establishing 
this duty. Where is the danger if the same amount were to be 
levied by means of one uniform duty ? 

17. It must not be concealed that the interest which was 
thought in danger and the interest which it was intended to 
protect by these diflferential duties was that of the refiner. But 
has not the Colony the right to invoke against this protection 
accorded to refiners the great principles of commercial liberty, 
in the name of which were abolished the duties that protected 
the British Colonies from the competition of foreign Colonies ? 
It is now seven years ago since the protective duties, established 
originally for the benefit of Colonial industry, have disappeared, 
and yet the Colony has been always condemned to produce only 
inferior raw sugar for the benefit of British refineries. This is 
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not just ; it is not consistent ; it is not worthy of the British ai pendix No. e. 
Government. 

18. K that full commercial liberty which is commanded by 
justice cannot be accorded, the Government ought at least to 
remedy the injury inflicted on the colonists by a more equitable 
arrangement of the scale of duties. The example of France 
ought to inspire it with confidctice, and enlighten it in this 
respect. Need we mention that the refineries of Paris, Havre, 
Nantes, Bordeaux, and Marseilles are in full prosperity under a 
legislature which divides sugar into two classes only. 

19. The Committee go still further, and think that the 
British refiner himself would gain by a change in accordance 
with the system adopted in France. At the present time he 
cannot procure the raw material so cheap as the French refiner, 
as the latter purchases in this Colony the finest sugars which 
pay 16s. duty in England, at the same price as the British 
refiner pays for inferior quality which pays 13s. lOd. in England. 

20. For all these reasons, the Committee confidently recom- 
mend the Chamber of Agriculture to solicit the repeal of the 
present diflferential duties on sugar, which have proved so pre- 
judicial to the agricultural interests of this Colony. No time 
could be more opportune than the present, when the British 
public are beginning to perceive the injustice done to themselves 
as well as to the colonial sugar producer by retaining these 
duties, and when the policy of maintaining them is again about 
to be discussed in the British Parliament. 

(Signed) C. Antelme. 

Chairman of the Committee, 
Port Louis, I2th Nov., 1861. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. Appendix No. 7. 

PAPEB DELIVERED IN BY L. QUSTAY ADAM, Esa., ISth MAY, 1862. 

SUGAR SHIPMENTS in 1860-61. 



United Kingdom 


tons. 
98,840 


France 


14,113 


Australia 


21,463 


Cape 


4,518 


Other Portff 


2,635 




• 

135,599 

• 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT or SUGAR SHIPMENTS 

up to 1st April. 




1860-61. 


1861-62. 


United Kingdom 


tons. 

87,200 

14,060 

17,440 

3,g40 

1,696 


tons. 

38,800 
28,175 


France 


Australia 


26,155 
4,700 
1,143 


Cape , 

Other Places , , 








124,036 


98,973 


APPENDIX, No. 2. 
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PAPER DELIVERED IN BY ARCHIBALD TRAVERS, Esq., 

8th may, 1862. 

Memorial of Planters, Merchants, and others, interested in the 

TVade in Sugar. 

To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
Chancellor of Her Majestj^s Exchequer. 

T%e Memorial of the undersigned Planters, Merchants, and 
others, interested in the Trade in Sugar, 

Sheweth, 

That the present classification of the duties levied in the 
United Kingdom on the importation of sugar operates inju- 
riously on the production, trade, and consumption of that 
article, retards the progress of colonial and tropical agriculture, 
diminishes the choice of good and cheap sugar by the consumer, 
creates in several important colonies and in India, a serious 
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Appendix No. 2. g|.ound of complaint against the mother country, bestows undue 
. and capriciously exercised power on the oflScers of the revenue, 
renders mercantile transactions in sugar uncertain, and tends to 
disturb the sugar market of the world. 

That such classification has been objected to by governors, 
chambers of commerce and agriculture, and by legislatures in 
the colonies, as inconsistent with the general fiscal policy of the 
empire, and places sugar under a disadvantage, to which the 
importation of no other article of primary necessity is subject 
by the revenue laws. 

That, with a view successively to compete with foreign 
tropical countries, new methods of manufacture have, at great 
cost, been introduced into British possessions growing sugar ; 
that by their use the manufacture of British plantation sugar 
has been extended and improved, but that the progress of im- 
provement is seriously checked by the inequality of the duties 
levied on sugar. 

That such inequality practically operates as an excise in 
British possessions producing the higher classes of sugar, sub- 
jects its manufacturers to artificial and vexacious restraints and 
restrictions, establishes uncertain standards of refinement be- 
yond which improvement cannot be carried without loss to the 
maker, and thus interferes with the freedom of manufacture, 
and inflicts a direct discouragement on the further exertions of 
science as applied to sugar production. 

That, in consequence of this inequality, the efforts of the 
Indian and colonial sugar manufacturer are now directed not to 
the production of the highest class sugar, or of those classes 
best suited for European consumption, but to the production of 
sugar which shall just escape being charged with higher rates 
of taxation ; that thus the consumer is deprived of that variety 
of choice in sugar which he possesses in every other article of 
general use ; and that a great trade is disturbed and injured by 
arbitrary fiscal enactments, in which the revenue has really no 
interest. 

That the standard for duty which will be applied by the 
revenue officers at the English ports being necessarily uncertain 
and variable in some degree, and there being no positive means 
of identifying such by the producer abroad, it becomes difficult 
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and almost impossible for the manufacturers securely to regulate ApptjndixNo.2. 
their production in conformity with the classification for duties ; 
that^ in consequence^ the orders sent out by merchants in Eng- 
land to their correspondents in those possessions cannot be 
executed with any regularity or security ; that, in the export- 
ation of sugar, no reliance can be placed on the duty it will be 
charged with in the United Kingdom, and that the commerce 
in the sugars of British possessions is thus subjected by British 
legislation to doubt and loss, which are most injurious to trade. 

That the present classification of duties constitutes a severe 
and unfair charge on those planters and manufacturers who 
have provided themselves with the means of making superior 
qualities of sugar and operates practically, if unintentionally, as 
a protection to those who confine themselves to making low- 
class sugar, and to refiners in the country. 

That, in buying sugar, and in levying duties thereon, the 
eye of the purchaser and of the revenue oflBcer often diflfers as to 
the classification of sugar passing through the Customs; that 
sugar which will only sell for the same price as another sample, 
is often charged with the additional duty of 2s. 2d. per cwt. ; 
that the classification of the revenue officer is various and un- 
certain, differing on the same article on different days; that 
importers sending parcels of the same purchases and cargoes of 
sugar to different ports, frequently have the proceeds also re- 
turned to them with different rates of duty charged ; that the 
duty charged is different on samples which have been manufac- 
tured on the same estate, at the same time, in the same manner^ 
and which are really of the same quality ; and that in con- 
sequence, the higher rates of duty are rarely recovered from the 
buyers. 

That the merchant very naturally protects himself against 
the uncertainty in the rate of duty, by requiring an allowance 
from the planter on the price for the highest duty to which 
there is any chance of his being subjected at home; that there 
are constant and unsatisfactory discussions abroad as to what 
the standard for duty at any time is, and under what category 
any sample will come ; that, from the assertion and expectation 
of the standard being lowered, the planter is often obliged to 
reduce his price to an unfair degree, to ensure against the 
artificially-created uncertainty in the home market. 
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Appendix No. 2. r^YivA. out of a gfoss revenue of £6,414,425, derived in the 
year 1861 from tlie importation, of sugar, the portion derived 
from the higher qualities is comparatively small, and that any 
immediate loss caused by an equalization of taxation would be 
rapidly recovered by the increased consumption of sugar, to 
which an impetus would be thereby given. 

That the experience of upwards of seven years has now 
shown that it is impossible so to classify varying duties in sugar, 
as to deprive that system of taxation of the foregoing defects, 
which are believed to be inherent thereon. 

And that, therefore, your memorialists respectfully suggest 
to Her Majesty's Government, that the time lias now arrived 
for placing the taxation of sugar on the same footing as the 
taxation of all other articles of first necessity, for relieving the 
British possessions from the pressure which now so seriously 
affects their staple agriculture and manufactures, and for 
releasing the sugar trade from this legislative state of un- 
certainty, and giving to it the freedom enjoyed by the com- 
merce in grain, tea, coffee, &c., and for further simplifying the 
Customs laws of the United Kingdom. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

(Signed) jVbe/ Whiting. 

Arbuthnot, Latham, ^ Co. James Cook §• Co. 

Chalmers, Guthrie, §• Co. Klockman §• Fesser. 

Crawford, Colvin, §• Co. Gregson ^ Co. 

Finlay, Hodgson, ^ Co. Drake, Kleinwort, Sf Cohen. 
H. D. §• F. Blyth, Greene, ^ Co, Scott, Bell, §• Co. 

Joseph Travers ^ Sons. A. E. Campbell, Roape, ^ Co. 

N. M. Rothschild ^ Sons. Samuel Baker §• Co. 

Kirkpatrick ^ Balguy. Mildred, Goyeneche, §• Co. 

Small Sf Co. Fruhling §• Goschen. 

Alexander Fletcher §• Co. Redfem, Alexander, §• Co. 

Frith, Sands, §• Co. W. S. Lindsay fif Co. 

R. §• FT. Lyall. B. Leishman ^ Co. 

Gledstanes ^ Co. Rucker 8f Bencraft. 

H. §• J. Johnston §• Co. S. Rucker §• Co. 

James Willie §• Co. R. ^ J. Henderson. 

J, R. Thompson §• Co. Ralli Brothers. 

John Entwistle. Heuckell, Du Buisson, Sf Co. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. Appendix No. 4. 

PAPER DELIVERED IN BY JOHN DAVIS, Esq., 8tu MAY, 1862. 

Memorial of the Sugar Refiners of London, dated 26th March, 

1862. 

To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M. P., 
Chancellor of Her Majesty's Exchequer. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Sugar Refiners of London, 

Sheweth, 

That the attention of your memorialists has been drawn to 
a document recently presented by certain merchants and others 
interested in the East Indian trade^ complaining of the present 
classification of duties levied on the importation of sugar, 
wherein they state, '^that the present system operates pre- 
judicially on the production, trade and consumption of sugar ; 
retards the progress of colonial and tropical agriculture, &c., &c.; 
renders mercantile operations in sugar uncertain ; and tends to 
disturb the sugar market of the world/' 

That your memorialists join issue directly on the foregoing 
allegations, and desire to deny, in the most emphatic manner, 
the premises set forth; and, in support of their view, they 
would simply refer to the gradual, satisfactory, and progressive 
increase of the importation of sugar and the revenue derived 
therefrom since the duties were established on their present 
basis, as shown by the ofQcial returns presented to parliament 
each year. 

That, when a general reduction of the sugar duties and the 
equalisation of the same on foreign and colonial sugar took 
place in the year 1854, it was felt desirable, on account of the 
peculiar nature of the article and the variety of its qualities, 
that the principle of an ad valorem duty should be adopted; 
and^ after much consideration and discussion with various 
interests concerned in the importation^ refinement and distribu- 
tion for consumption of this most important product, it was felt, 
that the only way whereby an approximation to the ad valorem 
principle could be established, was, by fixing certain standards. 



1 
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Appendix No. 4. showiDg the amouiit of crystalisable matter constituting value 
contained in each sample^ so as to regulate the duty to be 
levied. The result of this deliberation was the adoption of the 
scale which has been in operation since that period; and 
although your memorialists were of opinion at the time that an 
additional step was needed for the lower classes of muscovado 
sugar, which in reality contain little more than 50 per cent, of 
crystal, in order to render complete justice to all productions, 
they assented to the present scale, as approaching as nearly as 
then appeared practicable to a fair system of taxation according 
to value. 

That, although, in the first instance, some difficulties arose 
in assessing the duties, from a diversity of practice on the part 
of the officers of customs at the diflferent docks in London, and 
at the out-ports, all these inconveniences have been removed by 
the appointment of a central board of officers in London, to 
whom all diflferences of opinion, which for the last six years 
have been of extremely rare occurrence, are referred ; so that a 
uniformity in the mode of levying the duties now generally 
prevails. 

That, in conformity with the scale of duties so adopted, the 
drawbacks for the several products of the British refineries were 
settled on an equitable basis ; and, for the last few years, the 
trade has been carried on with safety to the revenue, and 
^nthout embarrassments to the exports of the refiner; that, in 
order to insure stability to the ri: venue from sugar, and to 
promote the interests of the poorer consumers thereof, it is of 
the utmost importance that as moderate an amount as possible 
should be levied on the coarser qualities, of which a very large 
quantity would be imported into this country if the tax were 
charged more in proportion to value than at present ; but to 
equalise the duty on all qualities would be to inflct injustice on 
the producer, and on the poorer class of consumers, by depriving 
them of the maimfactuiing skill and capital of the British 
refiner. 

That your memorialists cannot but feel that the merchants 
and others who desire a change in the present classification of 
duties, represent manufacturing interests in the East Indies and 
Mauritius, who desire, through the proposal of an equalisation 
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of duties on all classes of sugar, to protect their own products App«ndi« No. 4. 
at the expense of the large bulk of growers of native sugar in 
the East Indies^ and the planters and producers of raw sugar 
generally ; who, although not able to purchase expensive 
machinery, can send to this country abundant quantities of 
sugar fitted both for consumption and manufacturing purposes ; 
and to accede to their application would be to recede from the 
principles of free trade embodied in the present system. 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully request you 
will adhere to the principle now recognised for many 
years, and not make any alteration in the present 
classification of the duties on sugar. 

fSi^nedJ Wainwright ^ Gadesden. 

J. Davis Sf Son. M, A. Brown. 

Fairrie Brothers ^ Co. Thomas ^ Francis Hicks. 

P. Martineau ^ Son. C. Woglemuth, 

Craven Sf Lucas. John Craven. 

Hall ^ Boyd. Swansborough ^ Co. 

Dames ^ Son. Peter Kuck. 

C. R. ^ H. Dames. J. Goodhart ^ Sons. 

E. Emanuel Goodhart. C. ^ J. F. Bowman. 

Elers ^ Morgan. M. F. Bruxner. 

London, 26th March, 18C2. 
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PAPER DELIVERED IN BY ALEXANDER M'GREGOR, Esq., 

8th may, 1862. 

Memorandum on the Scale of Duties on Sugar, Slst March, 

1862. 

The existing scale of duties on sugar, with the relative 
standards, was settled after much inquiry and consideration ; 
and, although there was at first some difficulty in working the 
system, it soon became well understood, and is now regarded 
with very general satisfaction, as imposing the tax on sugar 
more equitably than any previous arrangement. 
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Appendix No. 8. j|; appears, indeed^ from a petition recently presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that some parties connected with 
India, Mauritius, and Cuba, allege that the scale operates to 
discourage the preparation of superior sugar for this market, 
and it is understood that they have suggested the abolition of 
the rate of 1 6s. chargeable under the denomination of wtite- 
clayed, as being excessive in comparison with the other rates in 
the scale. The fact is, however, that the ordinary sorts are still 
required to pay more duty in proportion to the sugar they con- 
tain, than those which are equal to white clayed ; and, inasmuch 
as these ordinary sorts constitute the greater part of the whole 
quantity taken for home consumption, they have the first claim 
for concession if the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
induced to reconsider the scale. Before it was settled in its 
present form these ordiaary sorts of sugar were even more dis- 
proportionately taxed, and the West Indian Committee, with a 
view to the correction of this evil, had urged the adoption of 
refining in bond. The nearer approximation to just proportions 
which was effected by the new scale, afforded some relief from 
the oppressive inequality of the tax, and that proposal has latterly 
not been pressed. But, if the question should be re-opened, 
and an attempt made to disturb the relations between the 
different descriptions of sugar to the further disadvantage of 
the ordinary sorts, it would become absolutely necessary for the 
West India Committee to use every means in their power to 
direct attention to the justice of their claim to be permitted to 
refine sugar in bond. 

The petitioners seem to object to any scale, and to argue in 
favour of one rate for every variety of sugar, without referenc3 
to refining in bond. WTien it is considered that this variety is 
expressed, according to the latest prices current, exclusive of 
duty, by quotations of 44s. for the best refined, and 1 6s. for the 
lowest unrefined sugar, the absurdity of such a proposal will be 
apparent. This variation in the market value of sugar does not 
arise, as do the variations in the value of tea and coffee, from an 
essential difference in the quality of sugar, but from variations 
in the component parts of the articles sold under that term. 
The highest quotation of 44s. represents the purest sugar 
obtainable in the London market ; the quotation of 168. repre- 
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sent8 a compound of sugar, treacle, and dirt, but the crys- ^pp®"^ ^o. 8. 
tallisable sugar it contains, is of equalx quality with the best, and 
only requires to be separated. 

It may be presumed that these varieties of sugar are sent to 
this country in the form which the several growers find to be 
most compatible with the circumstances in which they are 
placed. The adoption of one rate of duty on every compound 
called sugar, would, of course, act as a prohibition against all 
but refined. The ordinary mixtures known as muscovado^ 
would of necessity be sent to the adjacent countries on the 
Continent, in foreign ships, for the purpose of undergoing re- 
finement, and subsequent transmission to this country. 

Many other parties, including the greatest of all the con- 
sumers, are concerned in the refinement of sugar in bond ; and 
this measure is recommended by considerations of national 
importance, for it is eminently fitted to give freedom and ex- 
tension to the sugar trade. The revenue is also concerned in 
its adoption ; for, contrary to an apprehension which has some- 
times been expressed, the tendency would be to prepare refined 
sugar at a cheaper rate, and, consequently to extend the con- 
sumption. A very large proportion of all the sugar consumed 
in this country, perhaps, 350,000 tons, already passes through 
the refineries, but the proportion would be greatly augmented 
and refined sugar would probably supersede every other des- 
cription ; whilst it is obvious that the enormous adulteration of 
brown sugar, which is now so injurious both to the revenue and 
the poorer consumer, would thus be rendered impossible. 

West India Committee Rooms, 

Walbrook House, London. 
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Appendix No. 11. APPENDIX No. 11.' 

MEMORIAL of the West India Association of Glasgovj. 

Unto the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c., &c., &c. 

The Memorial of the West India Association of Glasgow ^ 

Sheweth, 

Tliat your memorialists deem this a fitting time^ seeing that 
there is a Committee of the House of Commons at present 
sitting upon the subject of the sugar duties, to lay this memorial 
before you, as Chancellor of Her Majesty's Exchequer. 

That your memorialists, while they do not object to the 
existing scale of duties, except as regards the twelve shillings 
and eight-pence rate, being too high for very low qualities of 
sugar, would humbly suggest that if there is to be any altera- 
j tion, the duty should be assessed according to the actual value 

in saccharine matter; and that to effect this with justice to all 
parties, refining in bond is, in the opinion of your memorialists, 
indispensable. Should this not be granted, it humbly appears 
to your memorialists, that there ought to be a duty of eleven 
shillings to embrace the inferior qualities of sugar. 

Signed in name, and on behalf of the West India 

Association of Glasgow, by 

M. Campbell, Jun., Deputy Chairman. 
Thos. Donald, Secretary. 
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SUGAR DUTIES. 

Belgium — Per 100 kilos. Sterling. 

Raw Sugar fs. 45 .... 18/6 per cwt. 

Refined, or equal to Refined . . fs. 114 .... 55/7 „ is prohibitiTe. 

Holland- 
Raw fl. 22 .... 18/11| „ 

Refined fl. 36 .... 30/7 „ 

Russia—^ Per Pood. 

Raw by sea rs. 3 ... 29/2 „ 

„ by land rs. 2 .... 19/5 „ 

Refined by sea rs. 5 .... 48/7 „ 

„ by land rs. 4 38/11 „ 

1 rouble = 37 Jd. 1 pood = 36 lbs. 

Spain — 

Duties are intricate, and highly protectiTe to the Spanish flag and Colonies, 
but based on same principles — ^Raw and refined. 

Cape of Good Hope — 

Raw ... 4/6 per 100 lbs. 

Refined 6/0 „ 

Melbourne — 

On all sorts whatsoever 6/0 „ 

^' Rendement/' or Yield, on which the Drawback is calculated, 

France 76 and 80 lbs. per cwt. = 89-60 per cwt. 

Holland 8183 „ =91-65 „ 

Belgium 83-24 „ = 93-23 „ 

Drawback. ThrMDnties. *'^* 

England .... (17/2 . . 13/2 ' . . 112) .... = 8590 

360-38 „ 

Average 90-095 per cwt. 

Chalmers, Guthbib, & Co. 
London, I5th May, 1862. (Errors excepted.) 
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APPENDIX No. 13. 
PAPER DELIVERED IN BY W. RENNIE, Esq., 19th JUNE, 1862. 

EXPORTS OF MACHINERY from the United Kingdom to 

the West Indies— 1840 to 1860. 



• 


Brass and Gopper 
Manafaotnres, 

Machinery, 
and MiU Work. 




Brass and Gopper 
Manafaotnres, 

Maehinery, 
and IfiU Woik. 


1840 Value 

1841 „ 

1842 „ 

1843 „ 

1844 „ 

1845 „ 

1846 „ 

1847 „ 

1848 „ 

1849 , 

1850 „ 


£ 
81,908 
69,198 
55,105 
62,419 
49,804 
79,396 
71,967 
87,020 
34,996 
49,791 
36.275 


1851 Value 

1852 „ 

1853 „ 

1854 „ 

1855 „ 

1856 „ 

1857 „ 

1858 „ 

1859 „ 

1860 „ 


£ 

54,186 

61,806 

72,835 

57,515 

48.604 

62,597 

97,849 

119,084 

129,603 

111,749 
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APPENDIX No. 14. 
PAPEBS DELIVERED IN BY THOMAS NAGHTBN, Esq., 23rd JUNE, 1862. 

No. 1. — Present State of Sugar Refining Trade: its Causes and Remedy, 

Duties and Drawbacks, 





FOREIGN SUGAR. 




COLONIAL. 














nRAWBAnKfl 


>■ 




DntieB. 


Duties. 


MJMht^ tT Dl%\JB^f9» 






s. 


d. 


8. d. 




Till 5th July, 1851 . . 


Refined 


22 


8 . 


14 8 


Refined, 13s. 9d. 




White Clayed. 


18 


1 


12 10 


Bastard or crushed, lis. 




Brown Clayed . 


17 





11 






Muscovado 


15 


6 


• • • • 






Molasses .... 


• 5 


9 


4 2 




Till 5th July, 1852 . . 


Refined 


20 


8 


13 4 


Drawbacks after 5th July, 1851. 




White Clayed . 


16 


4 


11 8 


Refined, 128. 6d. 




Brown Clayed . 


15 


6 


10 


Bastard or crushed, 10s. 




Muscovado 


14 





• • • 






Molasses .... 


5 


3 


3 9 




Till 5th July, 1853 . . 


Refined 


19 


4 








White Clayed . 


15 


2 








Brown Clayed. 


14 


6 








Muscovado 


13 











Molasses .... 


4 


10 






Till 5th July, 1854 . . 


Refined 


17 


4 








White Clayed . 


14 





• • • • 






Brown Clayed . 


13 











Muscovado . . 


12 





^ 






Molasses 


4 


6 






After5th July, 1854.. 


Refined 


13 


4 








White Clayed . 


11 


8 


• • • 






Brown Clayed . 


10 











Muscovado . . 


10 











Molasses .... 


3 


9 







To any person at all acquainted with the trade of sugar ^pp®"^^®-^** 
refining^ it must appear perfectly obvious that the causes now 
exercising so depressing an influence are the unequal competition 
with the Dutch and Belgian refiners, aggravated, in a great 
degree, by most unnatural and impolitic restrictions, exposing 
the British refiners on the one hand, to unlimited competition, 
and tying them down on the other to Great Britian and Ireland 
as a market for their produce, a state of things without a 
parallel in the whole history of the commercial or manufacturing 
industry of this country, or, perhaps, of any other. If laws 
now applied to sugar refining were applied to cotton spinning, 

I 2 
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Appendix No. 14. qj. ^ny great branch of our national industry, they would not 
be submitted to for an instant ; and there is no reason why the 
suger refiners, and, along with them, the colonial growers of 
sugar, should tamely submit to have their interests sacrificed 
and their trade driven out of the country by unjust laws, while 
it is in their power to point out a remedy. 

Above, you have the scale of duties now existing, and as 
they are proposed to come into operation in 1854, when all 
duties will be assimilated ; till that period the duties are twofold, 
the colonial sugars, enjoying a nominal protection of 63. per 
cwt. in the present year, and which gradually descends till 
1854, and foreign sugars, on which the higher range of duties 
are payable till that period. 

It is important to observe that no drawbacks are calculated 
or allowed on foreign sugars, and, therefore, when the duty is 
once paid on foreign sugar, it must be thrown on the home 
market for consumption. Drawbacks, are, however, calculated, 
or allowed on colonial sugar, but being on the lower duty they 
are altogether inoperative and a dead letter. It might, however, 
be supposed, that when all duties are brought down to a level in 
1854, that an export trade would then be opened up; such will 
not be the case; when 1854 arrives, the refiner, working on 
duty-paid sugar, will then be as effectually shut out from the 
export trade as he is now. In looking at the scale of duties and 
drawbacks for 1854, it is somewhat curious to mark how care- 
fully they have been contrived so as, if possible, to place the 
British refiner at every disadvantage, bofch in his own market 
and also in the markets of the world. In 1854, he is compelled 
to pay 10s. duty on the lowest quality of sugar, and is only 
entitled to a drawback of 12s. 6d. on double refined sugar; and 
a drawback of 10s. on bastard, or inferior quality; he is not 
allowed to export or, at least, gets no drawback on treacle, 
although he has paid 10s. duty on the sugar from which it is 
extracted. He ought to be allowed drawback on treacle, or, if 
not, an equivalent in sugar, and also an allowance on waste. 

Foreign refined, in lumps and loaves, will be admitted, in 
1854, at 13s. 4d. duty; assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that this is a fair proportion to 10s. duty on raw sugar, on what 
calculation can it be shown that the British refiner is only to be 
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entitled to the 12s. 6d. drawback, when he exports the same ^pp®***^ n«^^« 
quality; having paid duty on waste, &c., he ought, surely, to 
be allowed at least 13s. 4d., but by the law as it now stands, he 
is to be placed at a disadvantage of upwards of £\ . per ton in 
neutral markets. 

The British refiner, in 1854, pays 10s. per cwt. on raw 
sugars, containing bastards and waste, while his foreign rival 
gets stove-dried, double refined sugar purified of everything but 
saccharine matter, admitted at 13s. 4d , a scale of duties which 
no British refiner can meet, if he works on duty-paid sugar. 

The above remarks apply to refining for the home market, 
on duty-paid sugar; we will shortly allude to refimng under 
bond, as now permitted for the foreign market. While the 
refiner for home consumption is entirely excluded from export- 
ing a single pound of his produce, the refiner under bond for 
exportation is as eflfectually excluded from sending a single 
pound into the home market, unless by a process of naturalisa- 
tion, vid Jersey, excepting by this subterfuge, his produce of all 
kinds, although manufactured in Britain by British capital, and 
by British labour, is refused admission to British consumption 
on any terms whatever, while the Dutch refiner gets his produce 
admitted to British consumption without the smallest hesitation, 
and on payment of duties practically less than are paid by the 
refiner for the home trade. As an example of the present laws : 
if two cargoes of sugar are imported from the Island of Java, 
which is a Dutch colony, and one cargo is sold to a British 
refiner, to work under bond, and the other to a refiner, in 
Holland, the sugar for the British refiner pays a duty of 6 per 
cent, to the Dutch Government at Java, but this duty of 6 per 
cent, is remitted to the Dutch refiner. The British refiner 
manufactures the cargo on which he has paid 6 per cent., but 
he is refused admission, not only to his own market, but also to 
Holland. The Dutch refiner gets the 6 per cent, remitted by 
his own Government, and he is admitted into British con- 
sumption. If the cargo is worked up by a home refiner, he is 
compelled to pay the tax of 6 per cent, to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and, at the same time, to meet in open competition in his 
own market, with the Dutch refiner who has not paid the 6 per 
cent. 
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Appendix No. 14. fj^g British refiner in placed at a very serious disadvantage^ 
besides^ in consequence of the admission of foreign refined on 
5th July each year at the reduced scale of duties, while the goods 
he manufactured from the raw sugar, cleared on the same day, 
cannot be prepared for the market for many weeks after, and 
when ready, the market is found to be stocked by foreign goods, 
and his profit swept away. 

If anything were wanting to show the animus of the laws, as 
they now stand, we have only to state that while the British 
refiner has to pay the duty on the paper, in which his loaves and 
lumps are wrapt, the foreigner is allowed to pass all his goods, 
similarly wrapt, without being charged any duty. 

If it were possible to conceive that a league had been formed 
between two governilients to extinguish the sugar refining trade 
in Great Britain, no combination of laws could have been framed 
more efiectually to accomplish the object. The British Govern- 
ment confines the refiner to certain markets, exposes him to 
open competition, practically, by the scale of duties, compels him 
to pay a higher rate, cripples him in his exports, by diminishing 
his drawbacks below the amount he pays in duties; while the 
Government of Holland retains a monopoly of the home market 
for the Dutch refiners, remits the duty, gives him a bounty, and 
allows him the range of the \^orld, including Great Britain, for 
a market. 

We have no hesitation in giving it as our deliberate opinion, 
formed from a thorough knowledge and a careful investigation 
of the whole question, that the present sugar law is ruinous both 
to the sugar refiner and also to the colonial interest, and that 
the result will be, the complete extinction of sugar refining as a 
branch of industry, and also of Great Britain as the sugar 
emporium for the world; all sugars, even colonial, will require 
to be sent to foreign countries for refining. 

We also give it as our decided opinion that the present law 
is unworkable ; its whole range of duties and drawbacks, not 
being fairly calculated in reference to each other, are a jumble 
of absurdities, and no modification of it will meet the emergency, 
or place the sugar trade on a prosperous and permanent footing. 

The only remedy is to place the refining of sugar under bond, 
giving it the whole range of the world for a market, and full 
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scope for its development^ by imposing as few restrictions as ^»^^^***^** 
possible^ and affording it every facility. In recommending the 
trade in refining to be placed under bond^ we are merely follow- 
ing out the original intentions of the Government when the 
present sugar law was passed^ and it has this additional advan- 
tage^ that the duties proposed to be paid are those fixed on by 
the Government, and now charged on foreign refined sugar. 

If the trade in sugar refining is driven by unjust laws out of 
the country, it not only affects the refiners, but it becomes a 
national question. The colonial sugar grower and the importer 
of foreign sugar, will require to find out markets abroad, and 
the shipping interest will suffer to a large extent, in not having 
direct return cargoes ; besides, a large amount of labour will be 
lost to the country. 

We annex a plan for refining under bond, combining home 
and export trade, which appears to us completely to meet the 
case, and which ought to receive the united support of the sugar 
refiner, and the colonial interest. 

Plan for Refining Sugar under Bond, combining both Home and 

Foreign Trade. 

Colonial sugars to be taken into the refineries without 
payment of any duty. 

On foreign sugars the differential duty to be paid when 
taken out of the bonded warehouse. The differential duty 
having thus been paid, all sugars in the refinery are reduced to 
the level of colonial, and, when taken into home consumption, to 
pay the duties chargeable on colonial sugars. 

The differential duty paid by the refiner to be passed to 
his credit in the Custom House books, and such amount may be 
repaid him in drawbacks, if he exports equal to that amount 
within a limited period, thus : suppose a refiner to take 100 tons 
foreign sugar, on which 17s. per cwt. is now chargeable, he pays 
6s. per cwt., or j£600, and this sum stands at his credit say for 
six months, during which time he is entitled to export and to 
receive drawbacks calculated in proportion to 6s. duty, until he 
exhausts £600 ; but in all cases he is limited to the amount of 
differential duty he has paid. 

There need be no restrictions on the operations of sugar 
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Appendix No u. rgfining^ further than taking weights of all the sugar taken in 
and sent out of the house. The duties to be assessed^ as now^ 

by a standard. 

(Signed) Jas. Richardson & Co. 

Wm. M'Ewan, Sons, & Co. 
GlcLsgow^ 22nd March, 1851. 

27th March 1851. 

A meeting of the sugar refiners of Scotland was held this 
day, in Greenock, to consider the subject of refining under bond, 
at which fourteen out of seventeen sugar houses in Scotland 
were represented. It was unanimously resolved, that a depu- 
tation be appointed to proceed to London, to endeavour to obtain 
from Government a higher rate of duties on foreign refined, or, 
failing this, to insist on the privilege of working under bond. 

(No. 2.) — To Members of Parliament. — Sugar Refining 

under Bond, 

The present sugar laws are injurious to the sugar refiner, 
unjust to the colonist, and their tendency ultimately to force a 
large portion of the sugar trade to the Continent. 

1st. These laws are injurious to the sugar refiner. 

No branch of British industry presents such an anomaly as 
sugar refining, or shows more clearly the crude and ill-digested 
provisions of the laws by which the duties are levied. 

A sugar refiner, working for the home trade, cannot export 
a single pound of his produce to any part of the world, not even 
to the British Colonies; he cannot participate, in the smallest 
degree, in the prosperity of his Australian brethren, or receive 
any benefit from the extraordinary demand for all descriptions 
of goods springing up in that country ; the sugar fiscal laws 
prevent it. 

A sugar refiner under bond, and working for export, is, again, 
compelled to send all his produce out of the country ; n6 part is 
admitted to home consumption unless he has recourse to (per- 
haps the last relic of barbarous legislation) that of sending his 
sugars to Jersey, to get them qualified for admission to British 
consumption. 

The Dutch, Belgian, and all Foreign sugar refiners, who pay 
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no British taxes, employ no British labour^ are freely admitted Appendix no.u. 

to privileges positively denied to British subjects. The produce 

of their sugar houses is admitted to British consumption in 

direct competition with the home refiners^ and on terms equally^ 

if not more favourable^ and from which the British bonded 

refiner is totally excluded; and^ again^ they are allowed free 

access to all the British Colonies^ in direct competition with the 

bonded refiners^ from which the home refiners are entirely 

excluded. In shorty Dutch^ Belgian^ and foreign refiners^ enjoy 

the full range of all the British markets at home and abroad^ 

while the British orefiners are restricted by the operations of the 

sugar laws to one class of markets. 

So utterly absurd are the present laws^ that suppose a cargo 
of sugar were sold in London, one-half to a British bonded 
refiner, and the other half to a Dutch refiner ; the British refiner 
manufactures the sugar, and places the refined sugar in a bonded 
warehouse, under the Queen^s lock; the Dutch refiner takes 
the sugar to Holland, refines it, sends it to this country, places 
it in the same bonded warehouse as the other. The British 
sugar refiner samples his sugar, and offers to pay at the Custom 
House 19s. 4d. per cwt. duty; this is positively refused, in con- 
sequence of being British manufacture. The Dutch refiner 
samples his sugar, made from the same material, offers to pay 
19s. 4d. duty ; this is at once accepted, in consequence of being 
foreign manufacture, and at once passed into British consump- 
tion. 

Will British Senators allow such absurd laws to remain on 
the statute-book? Apply such laws to any other branch of 
industry : suppose a portion of the cotton spinners were com- 
pelled by law to sell entirely in the home market, and excluded 
from the foreign, and another portion confined to the foreign, 
and denied the home ; or suppose an iron master, a brewer, or a 
distiller, prevented by law from exporting to British Colonies, 
and the injustice of the sugar laws will at once be understood. 
How has the stupendous superstructure of the cotton manu- 
facture been raised to its present prominent position, affording 
profitable labour to thousands of our industrious people ? By 
the absence of all duties on the raw material, thereby affording 
the cotton spinner the most perfect freedom of action, both in 
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Appendix No. u. Q}anu£a^taring and markets. Apply similar laws to sagar 
refining^ and similar results will follow ; but reverse the case^ 
and apply the same duties and laws to cotton as are now applied 
to sugar^ and their influence would immediately be felt and 
heard throughout the length and breadth of the land — the 
extension of the trade would be checked^ and its rapid decline 
and removal to other countries would in all probability follow. 
Sugar is a raw material of manufacture^ in universal consump- 
tion^ capable of unlimited extension^ and forming partly the food 
of the people^ and it ought now to be treated like all other raw 
materials, such as cotton, corn^ silk, flax, wool, tallow. But if 
duties must be levied on sugar, they ought to be imposed in 
such a way as to interfere as little as possible either with trade 
or consumption. 

2nd. These laws are unjust to the colonist. 

The duties on all sugars are now levied on the article as 
imported. On colonial raw sugars there is a uniform duty of 
10s. per cwt. The sugars produced in the colonies range in 
quality from the finest Barbadoes and Jamaica, yielding pro- 
bably 84 lbs. of refined sugar, down to the lowest khaur sugar 
of the East Indies, yielding only 56 lbs. of refined. 

All descriptions paying the same duty of 10s. per cwt., it is 
obvious that the lower qualities are subjected to a heavier tax in 
proportion to their value than the finer kinds, and therefore 
great injustice is done to the producer of low sugars. 

While the above statement shows a manifest injustice in 
levying a uniform duty, on a comparison of the produce of one 
colony with that of another, or even with the various qualities 
pi*oduced in the same colony, the injustice is greatly aggravated 
when a comparison is instituted with foreign sugar. 

The present duty on foreign sugar in general consumption is 
l4s. 6d. per cwt., aflFording a protection of 4s. 6d. per cwt. in favour 
of colonial sugar, but this protection is more apparent than real. 

In consequence of the abundance of labour in foreign sugar- 
producing countries, the planters are enabled to pass their sugar 
through an additional process (claying or partial refining) before 
being sent to this country, whereby the yield of saccharine is 
considerably increased, and the differential duty to that extent 
diminished. 
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The Act of Parliament professes to give a differential duty Aro«iidijiN«.i4. 
in favour of colonial sugar of 4s. 6d. per cwt. for the present^ 
and 38. for the next year, while in reality, from the superior 
yield of foreign sugar, it does not amount to more than half 
that sum. In 1854, the duties on all colonial and foreign raw 
sugars will be reduced to a uniform rate of 10s. per cwt. — 
altogether irrespective of quality or yield, — ^the khaur giving 
56 lbs., and the Java 100 lbs., paying 10s. duty. Although 
nominally paying the same duty per cwt., the inferior colonial 
sugars will practically be paying a much larger duty, and hence 
a differential duty will be given to foreign, and against colonial 
sugar. The vast increase in consumption, since the reduction 
of the duties, an increase almost without parallel, is a strong 
argument for carrying the principle still farther. Notwithstand- 
ing these reductions, the tax still amounts to about 50 per cent, 
on the value of the lower kinds of sugar, and the slightest injus- 
tice in levying so heavy an impost, not on a luxury, but on a 
necessary of life, may not only interfere with the profits of the 
producer, but with the comforts of the labouring masses. The 
cry from the British West Indies is want of labour ; labour to 
extend the cultivation of the sugar-cane, by bringing in more 
virgin soil; or it may be to stay the dismantling of the once 
valuable estates, now going on in the Island of Jamaica; but 
the present laws misdirect even the labour now available. The 
West India planter knows that he has to contend with a fixed 
tax of lOs. per cwt. on his sugar, whether the price he realizes 
be 20s. or 30s., and, therefore, he directs his unskilled labour to 
produce an article to fetch the highest price ; whereas, were his 
sugar taxed in proportion to its value, his great object would be 
to produce quantity, not quality. 

3d. The tendency of the sugar laws is ultimately to force 
a large portion of the sugar trade to the Continent. 

In 1854, the duty on all raw sugar, whether colonial or 
foreign, will be 10s. per cwt., whether the yield be 56 lbs. or 
100 lbs. 

It is computed that 100,000 tons of low sugar are produced 
<in the British Colonies ; these sugars ^ave hitherto been 
attracted to Great Britain in consequence of the differential 
duty, by which they realized a higher price in Great Britain 
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Appendix No. 14. than on the Continent, but in 1854 they will be deprived of 
that advantage. 

The British refiner paying duty on the raw material, inclu- 
ding refined sugar, treacle, and waste, and competing in the 
home market with the foreign refiner, who pays duty only on 
the refined sugar, and no duty on treacle and waste, must of 
necessity select only the sugars that give the largest yield of 
refined, and the smallest of treacle and waste, entirely avoiding 
all inferior sugars ; while the foreign refiner, paying duty only 
on the refined, and not on the treacle and waste, will be enabled 
to give a better price for inferior sugars, and thereby attract 
them to his market for refining. The natural result will be 
that a large proportion of the sugars of the Colonies will re- 
quire to be senl^ to the Continent for refining, although ulti^ 
mately intended for British consumption. 

The possibility, or rather the certainty, of so large a quan- 
tity as 100,000 tons of British plantation sugar being directed 
to the Continent, and the loss of so large a portion of the 
refining trade, independent of the serious inconvenience and 
loss to the colonists in being compelled to find a market for 
their produce abroad, are evils of great magnitude, and ought 
to arrest the attention of the legislature before it is too late. 
The question naturally arises, how does such a state of things 
exist in 1853, while our commercial code has been undergoing 
such rapid changes, with the view of removing every obstacle 
out of the way of the free development of the trade of the 
country? or is there no remedy for such anomalies? The 
answer is, the law is unjust in levying a uniform duty, and it 
is also imperfect in not having a drawback on refined for export, 
corresponding to the duty levied, the duty being on foreign 
sugar 14s. 6d. per cwt., but no drawback is calculated or 
allowed on this duty, and therefore no export can take place. 
Nor is the drawback on the 10s. duty, which will come into 
operation in 1854, such as to give fair field to the British 
refiner. The drawback calculated on the 10s. duty is only 
12s. 6d. per cwt. for refined exported. Foreign refined will 
then be admitted at 13s. 4d. ; if 13s. 4d. be the equivalent for 
refined, it is difficult to see why the drawback for export 
should be less than the duty on import. The simple remedy 
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for all these discrepancies is to permit the refining of sugar ^w«*^^<»«i*» 
under bond. 

It is stated as an argument against refining under bond^ 
that it will injure the revenue j but it is quite impossible to see 
how this can be the case. There is a scale of duties now fixed 
on all descriptions of raw and refined sugar^ as imported. 

The British refiner, under bond, offers to pay precisely the 
same duties as are now paid by the Dutch refiner, and therefore 
it appears quite evident, that it can make no difference to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he receives his revenue 
from a Dutch or British refiner, seeing the amounts are the 
same. If it be argued that a larger amount will be collected 
by levying the duty on the raw, rather than on the refined ; if 
this argument is good for anything, it proves that it is intended 
to extract more money from the British than from the Dutch 
refiner— a principle in taxation which no British minister would 
advocate. 

The Dutch refiner is practically working under bond, so far 
as the Revenue of Great Britain is concerned, inasmuch as he 
pays duty only on the manufactured article, in the same way as 
proposed by the refiners under bond. It being quite impossible 
to charge duty on the raw material to the Dutch or foreign 
refiner, it is only fair to the British refiner to enable him to 
meet his foreign competitor, by placing him in similar circum- 
stances, by charging the duty on his refined produce. 

Instead of refining under bond being injurious to the 
revenue, there is every probability of the revenue increasing 
in consequence. Were the duties justly levied. Great Britain 
would become the emporium for the sugars of the world; and 
the vast amount of labour that would be created by the exten*- 
sion of the trade in sugar refining, would stimulate consump- 
tion, and increase the revenue. 

The lowering the duties had also had the effect of increasing 
the taste for refined sugars; the sugars imported now form the 
raw material of the refiner, instead of being consumed, as for- 
merly, in the raw state j and it therefore becomes imperative 
that every impedient be removed that prevents the extension of 
refining. 

Free trade is now the universally acknowledged policy of the 
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Appendix No. 14. empife. Yf\M anyone say, after reading the above statement^ 
that the British refiner has freedom to trade? He asks the 
principles of free trade to be applied to his branch of industry ; 
he is now exposed to the unrestricted competition of the world ; 
he claims the world as his market, and the removal of all 
restrictions that confine his operations— these are his rights as 
a British subject. 

We respectfully submit a plan for refining under bond, 
which, in our opinion, completely meets all the difficulties of 
the case : it does justice to the colonist, by levying the duty on 
refined, instead of raw sugar; and it enables the refiner to 
manufacture all kinds of foreign or colonial sugars in the same 
premises, either for home consumption or exportation ; its sim- 
plicity will recommend it, and it has the advantage of not alter- 
ing, in the smallest degree, the scale of duties fixed in 1848. 

No cumbrous machinery is required to work it ; the same 
laws and supervision that have been applied and found quite 
e£Pectual in regulating refining under bond for exportation, 
being all that is necessary, with the single addition of admit- 
ting the produce direct for home consumption, instead of via 

Plan for Refining Sugar under Bond for Home Consumption 

and Eosportation. 

Home Consumption. 

All colonial sugar and molasses to be taken into refinery 
without payment of any duty. 

All foreign sugar and molasses to pay to Custom House the 
differential duty, exigible for the time being, until the duties on 
all sugars be equalised. 

The differential duty on foreign sugar, &c., having been 
paid, the whole of the sugars in the refinery are thereby reduced 
to the same level as colonial. 

The produce of the jefinery, when intended for home con- 
sumption, to be charged the duties payable on colonial sugars ; 
thus : — 

8. d. 

Refined stove-dried goods and candy (same as refined sugar) . . 13 4 per cwt. 

Wet lumps (same as white clayed) 11 8 „ 

Pieces of bastards (same as muscovado) 10 ,, 
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Treacle admitted duty free, the duty having been paid on^^*"*^*^**"- 
the sugar; and to be admitted to the breweries on the princi- 
pies of free trade. 

Eapportation. 

The differential duty having been paid to the Customs on 
all foreign sugar, &c., a drawback to be allowed to the extent of 
the money paid in ; thus : — 

One hundred tons foreign sugar would pay, at the present 
duty of 4s. 6d. per cwt., £450 ; this sum of £450 to be passed 
to credit in the Customs books, and a drawback and export to 
be allowed till this sum be exhausted ; the drawback to be cal- 
culated in the same ratio as the duties on refined are charged 
in relation to the raw material; thus: — 

8. d. 

The duty on 1 cwt. of raw sugar is 10 per cwt. 

Add one-third to this amount 3 4 ,» 

This being the duty on refined 13 4 „ 

Apply this rule to the differential duty paid in : — 

Differential duty on 1 cwt 4 6 per cwt. 

Add one-third, as above 1 6 „ 

Which is the drawback for refined sugar exported 6 „ 

Drawback on wet lumps 5 3 ,, 

Drawback on pieces or bastards 4 6 „ 

No drawback on treacle. 

Signed on behalf of the sugar refiners of Scotland, a resolu- 
turn in accordance with the above having been earned 
at a meeting of the trade, held in Greenock, &th 
February, 1853, by a majority of votes. 

BoBERT Macfie, Chairman. 
Glasgow, 5th February, 1853. 



No. 3. — Sugar Refining under Bond. 

When the present sugar laws were passed in 1848, Govern- 
ment distinctly intimated that refining under bond formed a 
part of the scheme. Hitherto it has been postponed^ partly in 
consequence of the existence of differential duties, and partly 
under an apprehension that difficulties existed in the way of 
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Appendix No. ]4.^^m.^Qg the principle into operation. On close examination 
into the subject^ it will be seen that there are no real dif- 
ficulties. 

After 5th July next^ the duties on colonial and foreign 
sugars become equalised^ and it is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that the laws be now settled on a just footing, so as to 
render them permanent, and to prevent that constant change 
and uncertainty which has been the bane of the sugar trade 
for many years. 

Refining Sugar, Duty paid. 

The present law is a system of duties and drawbacks, the 
duties being first paid by the refiner to the Customs, and again 
paid back by the Customs to the refiner on such part of the 
sugar as may be exported. 

The following will be found to be the exact position of the 
sugar laws after 5th July next, as they a£Pect various interests 
and the produce of different countries : — 

Duties on Raw Sugar. 

East India khaur sugar yielding 66 lbs. refined. 



„ Madras 

"West India low quality . . 

,t middling .... 

,, fine 

Havana brown clayed. . . . 

„ „ fine 

Java brown clayed 

fine .. 



ft a 



60 
58 
65 
70 
84 
98 
84 
98 



»i 

i» 
»» 
it 
tt 
tt 
»» 
t» 



All these qualities, although yielding so diflflerently, are 
chained a uniform duty of 10s. per cwt. 

From the great variety in the yield of the different kinds of 
raw sugar, it will be seen that it is quite impossible to impose a 
uniform rate of duty without taxing the lower qualities to a 
much greater extent than the finer kinds, thereby throwing 
obstacles in the way of importing, and conseqtiently restricting 
supplies; for whilst the finer classes of foreign sugars ad- 
missible for a duty of 10s. per cwt. will be largely imported, 
British plantation sugar, being generally of an inferior yield, 
will be driven to other countries to be refined. 
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Drawbacks, Appen»Hx no. w. 

A uniform drawback of 128. 6d. per cwt. is allowed on re- 
fined sugar when exported ; therefore, while khaur sugar (con- 
taining a large portion of waste) pays 10s. duty, the yield of 
refined being 56 lbs., the drawback is only 6s. 8d., whereas on 
Havana and Java, which also pay 10s. duty, the yield being 98 lbs., 
the drawback is 10s. 11 id., or 11 id. more thanp the duty paid. 

The following is an illustration of the working of the law: — 

8. d. 

Take 112 lbs. Havana or Java (fine), duty lOs 10 

Yield 98 „ Refined for drawback, at 128. 6d 10 1 IJ 

Surplus of bounty over duty 1 1 j 

Take 112 lbs. West India (fine), duty 10s 10 

Yield 70 „ Refined for drawback, at 128. 6d 7 9J 

Balance of duty 2 2^ 

Take 112 lbs. Khaur, duty lOs 10 

Yield 56 „ Refined for drawback, at 128. 6d 6 3 

Balance of duty 3 9 

Drawback received on fine Havana 10 11^ 

„ „ West India 7 9^ 

Bounty on Havana as against West India .... 3 1^ 

Drawback received on fine Havana 10 11^ 

„ „ Khaur 6 3 

Bounty on Havana as against Khaur 4 8J 

It will thus appear, that not only is it extremely difficult to 
adjust the drawback, so as to do justice to the various producers, 
and to protect the revenue, but that it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. If the drawback is based on Havana sugar, it is 
totally inadequate on khaur and West India ; if it is calculated 
on khaur, it becomes a very large bounty on Havana ; if, again, 
an exact average quality is fixed on, so as to return the duty 
paid, it is still a large bounty on Havana, but an insufficient 
drawback on khaur and West India. 

The only way to overcome these evils is by refining under 
bond. 

K 
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Appendix No. u. Refining for the Home Market. 

A refiner for the home market is compelled to pay a uniform 
duty of lOs. per cwt. on all raw sugars, totally irrespective of 
quality, and including treacle and refuse. 

Refining for Export, 

A British refiner for export is rigidly excluded from the 
British markets, even on payment of the same duties as Dutch 
and Belgian refined sugars. 

Foreign Sugar Refiners. 

Dutch, Belgian, and all foreign sugar refiners are privileged 
to send their refined sugars into British markets after they are 
purified of treacle and refuse ; this is denied to the home refiner. 
And again, their sugars are admitted on payment of duties^ 
while this is denied to British export refiners. Foreign sugai 
refiners are also privileged to send their sugars to British bonded 
warehouses to be re-exported, thereby subjecting the Customs 
to considerable expenses for their benefit, without any returuj 
and to carry the preference to foreigners to the utmost limiti 
they are allowed to place their refined loaf sugar in the bonded 
warehouses in a loose state, without incurring the expense oi 
hogsheads and packing; while British export refiners are obliged 
to pack their loaf sugar in hogsheads before it is admitted to a 
bonded warehouse, thereby subjecting them to an expense oi 
nearly 10s. per ton, which is saved to the foreigner. 

The above is the position of the sugar laws after 5th Jul; 
next. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive any system of laws sc 
unsound in principle, so oppressive in practice, so contradictor; 
in their provisions, or so dangerous to the trade and revenue oi 
Great Britain. 

Ist. They profess uniformity in duties, and at the same time 
over-tax the sugars of the East and West Indies, and under-tax 
the sugars of Cuba and Java. 

Snd. They profess uniformity in drawbacks, and at the same 
time give a large bounty on Havana and Java clayed sugars^ 
but an insufiicient drawback on East and West India sugars. 
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3rd. They profess to protect the revenue by levying an Appendix No. u. 
average duty^ and giving an average drawback on all sugars, 
but they expose the revenue to great loss by leaving it optional 
to refine the highest class, on which the smallest duty is paid 
and largest drawback returned. 

4th. They profess to do justice to the home refiner, while 
they compel him to pay duty on sugar in the raw state, 
including treacle and refuse, and admit the refined sugar of the 
Dutch, &c.^ after it has been purified of treacle and refuse. 

5th. They profess to do justice to the bonded refiner, while 
they shut him out from the home markets, and at the same 
time admit foreign refined sugar. 

6th. They give every facility to foreign refiners, and throw 
great obstacles in the way of British refiners. 

7th. They depress colonial sugars by unjust duties, and 
encourage foreign sugars by duties in their favour. 

8th. It is difficult to estimate to what extent there may be 
a defalcation in revenue, but it may be to a yery large amount 
in a year or two. The quantity of sugar produced in Cuba and 
Java is upwards of 300,000 tons per annum ; by the existing 
law the bounty on these sugars amounts to about £S per ton, 
and tiie loss of revenue may thus reach some hundred thousand 
pounds sterling per annum. 

Sugar Refining under Bond. 

Refining sugar under bond has been in operation to a 
considerable extent for twenty years for exportation; it has 
been carried on with perfect security to the Customs. It may 
be described thus : a sugar refinery is placed under the Queen^s 
lock. Raw sugars are received from the bonded warehouse or 
ship's side, without payment of duties, bond being given to the 
satisfaction of the Customs for double the amount of duties 
exigible as a security against fraud. The net weight of sugar 
is ascertained, and although under the Queen's lock, the refiner 
is allowed to refine the sugars in the way most suitable for the 
market, without any interference on the part of the Customs 
until they are ready for shipment, when they are again weighed 
over. Being now brought to perfection, and ready for expoit, 

k2 
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Appendix No. 14. they RTC also ready for the home market on payment of duties ; 
but at this stage the law steps in and prohibits their introduc- 
tion to British consumption^ but at the same time admits Dutch 
identically the same in quality. The British refiner cannot get 
his sugars admitted until they are denominated foreign, and for 
this purpose he is compelled to ship his sugars to Jersey, land 
them^ re-ship them to Britain or Ireland, and they are then 
admitted on paymei:t of the same duties as Dutch; an anomaly 
in law similar to sending coffee round the Cape, with this differ- 
ence, that sending sugar to Jersey protects the foreign refiner 
against the British, while in coffee the protection was in favour 
of British against the foreigner. 

It will be seen that, so far as the process of refining sugar is 
concerned, it can be carried on as successfully under bond as 
duty paid, and with perfect security to the revenue. The only 
remaining point to be ascertaind is, whether duties can be 
assessed by the Customs on refined products as well as on raw 
sugar. The scale of duties after 5th July, is the following : — 

8. d. 
Refined sugar and candy, white and brown 13 4 per cwt. 

"White clayed sugar 11 8 „ 

Brown clayed 10 



Muscovado 10 



tt 



9* 



Under one or other of these denominations, and on pay- 
ment of these duties, all the varieties of sugar produced in the 
world are admissible to British markets, as well as the products 
of the refineries of Holland, Belgium, America, and the colonies, 
f,nd even the products of the British bonded refineries after they 
have been sent to Jersey. If, therefore, the duties can be and 
are now assessed on every variety of raw and refined sugars 
produced out of Great Britain, no difficulty can exist in 
assessing the duty on what is refined in Great Britain ; and it 
has been demonstrated that the present supervision of the 
Customs, while it does not interfere with the manufacture, has 
been competent to prevent fraud during the process of refining. 

There can, therefore, be no grounds why refining in bond, 
both for home consumption as well as for exportation, should be 
refused. 

By charging duties on the refined products the inequalities 
of the present scale are completely remedied, as each different 
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quality would pay duty according to the saccharine matter it ^pp«»dix no. u. 
contains ; and no drawbacks being required on refined sugars 
exported^ the revenue will be effectually protected against loss. 

Such are the two systems fairly stated. 

Tn refining sugar^ duty paid^ as at present^ the cpmplications 
are utterly irreconcileable. With great variety in yield there is 
uniformity in duties and uniformity in drawbacks ; duties are 
charged on raw material to British refiners, but on refined to 
foreign refiners ; British bonded refined is refused in Britain^ 
but foreign bonded refined admitted. 

On the other hand, by refining sugar under bond, the duties 
being charged on the actual saccharine matter extracted, the 
whole of these complications are completely removed, justice is 
done to all parties, and the revenue is protected from loss by 
bounties. 

It is, therefore, hoped that refining sugar under bond for 
home consumption, as well as for exportation, may be adopted, 
as being the only system that is sound in principle, just in 
practice, and safe to the revenue. 

Signed in name of the West India Association of Glasgow^ by 

H. E. Crum, Chairman. 

C. D. Donald, Secretary. 
Glasgow, 17th April, 1854. 
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Report on Sugar Refining in Bond, dated 1st August, 1848. 

Honourable Sirs, 

From what we have seen of the ordinary working of a 
sugar refinery, we do not think it practicable to establish a 
survey for the purpose of taking an account of the liquor or 
syrup in the several stages of operation without materially 
interfering with and fettering the refiner^s operations ; but we 
are of opinion the duty on raw and other sugars when manu- 
factured into refined and bastard sugars and treacle may be 
secured by the following regulations : — 

1 St. Before a refiner be allowed to work foreign or foreign 
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Appendix No. 1. ^^j colonial sugars for heme consumption, he shall deliver an 
entry stating the quantity the house is capable of refining in 
one week. 

2nd. All sugars to be delivered from a duty-free warehouse. 
No greater quantity to be delivered in any week than the house 
is capable of refining, and the refiner to be debited with the 
quantity delivered to him. 

3rd. No refiner to have more than three weeks' supply of 
sugar on hand ; this supply to include the sugar syrups and other 
products in process. 

4th. A certain time to be allowed for the refining of a given 
quantity of sugar, and the products of the sugar to be returned 
into bond. 

5th. Two bonded warehouses, at least, to be provided, one 
for depositing the sugar, &c. intended for home consumption, 
the other for depositing for exportation. 

6th. When a refiner deposits refined sugar, &c., in such 
bonded warehouses, he shall give a written declaration, stating 
from what description of sugar it was made, and whether 
intended for home consumption or exportation^ and the sugar 
to be deposited accordingly. 

7th. When the whole of the sugar delivered in any week is 
refined and deposited, the refiner to give a written declaration 
of the quantities made from foreign, clayed, and muscovado 
sugar respectively, and what portion of such refined sugar is 
intended for home consumption or exportation, such declaration 
to be held binding on the refiner, and the duty allowed on the 
exportation, or charged on delivery for home consumption 
accordingly. Penalty for untrue declaration. 

8th. For every 112 lbs. of raw sugar delivered, the refiner 
to be required to produce a certain quantity of refined and 
bastard sugars and treacle (upon the data which the Customs 
appear to possess, this is 42 lbs, of double refined, 26 lbs. of 
single refined, 21 lbs. of bastard sugar, 19 lbs. of treacle, 4 lbs. 
being allowed for waste ; or 68 lbs. of single refined, 21 lbs. of 
bastard, and 19 lbs. of treacle, 4 lbs being allowed for waste). 

Under the proposed regulations, the refiner will be debited 
with the quantity of each kind of sugar received from the 
bonded warehouse^ and must produce a certain amount of 
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refined and bastard sugars and treacle^ wfaich^ with the limited ^ppenduNci. 
amount of waste^ must equal the amount of raw sugar delivered^ 
and the proper duties being levied on these various products 
will realise the duty on the raw sugar. 

It will be seen the refiner could have no object in substitut- 
ing one kind of sugar for another in his declarations, for were 
he (having credit in the revenue books) to send for exportation 
100 tons of sugar declared to be refined foreign sugHF> although 
made from British, he would gain no advantage, because he 
must keep for home consumption a like quantity of foreign, in 
order that the balance of his stock might be correct. 

(Signed) William Milson Moxon. 

Geoeob Phillips. 
1*^ August, 1848. S. G. Examiners. 



Report on Sugar Refining under Bond, dated 22 December, 1848. 

Honourable 8ir, 

Having had an opportunity of seeing the process of 
sugar refining at four refining houses in London, ife now pro- 
ceed to offer a few observations on the practicability of esta- 
blishing a system of survey, under which the sugar duty could 
be secured by an equivalent charge on the refined products; 
but in order that the bearing of these remarks may be more 
distinctly seen, we beg to submit, first, a brief account of the 
process. 

The raw sugar is emptied from the original package into a 
cistern, where it is mixed with water, a small quantity of blood 
or other albuminous substance, and occasionally with lime 
water ; the mass is heated by steam until all the sugar is dis- 
solved and partially clarified. The syrup is then conveyed to a 
range of filters, formed of bags of coarse cotton cloth, from 
which it passes into a second cistern, perfectly freed from all 
feculent matter, but of a reddish brown colour. This brown 
transparent syrup is then carried by pipes to a filter of animal 
charcoal, through which it percolates slowly into a third cistern, 
and is then nearly colourless. 

The next step is the concentration of the clarified syrup, 
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Appendix No. 1. ^hich is generally eflfected by Howard's Tacuum pan. From 
the pan it passes into an open granulating vessel, and from 
thence it is carried to inverted conical moulds, arranged on the 
floor in rows. After the syrup has become in some measure solid 
the moulds are each placed, apex downwards, npon a jar, into 
which any uncrystallised syrup in the mould is allowed to drain, 
and the loaves are further purified by causing a saturated solu- 
tion of sugar in water to percolate through each. When suffi- 
ciently dry, the base of the loaf is scraped to an even surface, 
and the top is applied to a kind of lathe, in which any part that 
is damp or discoloured is cut off in such a manner that the loaf 
retains its conical shape, and the end is left white and smooth. 

The coarser loaves, instead of being turned, have the damp 
ends chopped off, so as to reduce them to the form of truncated 
cones, and the process is finished by drying the loaves in a stove 
heated to 130 or 140 degrees F. The finer syrups which have 
run from the loaves are passed through filters, and used in 
certain proportions in subsequent boilings of the syrup from raw 
sugar. The coarser syrups, or refuse, are collected and formed 
into coarse loaves called bastards, and the syrup which drains 
from these coarse loaves, being incapable of further crystallisa- 
tion, is called treacle. 

Such is an outline of the process, and any approach to a 
system of survey which will check fraud, secure the duty, and 
protect the honest trader, requires — 

1st. An exact account of raw materials. 

2nd. Means of raising a presumptive charge at different 
stages. 

3rd. Means of stock taking. 

4th. Means of obtaining an exact account of the quantity 
and quality of the refined sugar delivered for home use, or de- 
posited in a Customs' warehouse for exportation. 

Whether these, or any of them, are attainable without im- 
posing restrictions of such a nature as would more than counter- 
balance any benefit the scheme offers to the refiner, is the sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

The first point is of easy attainment; an account of the 
weight and quality could be sent with each ps^rcel of sugar 
delivered from the Customs' warehouses, which would enable 
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the officer at the refining house to keep an exact account of the Appendix no.i. 
raw sugar received; but this regulation^ simple as it looks, in- 
volves the constant attendance of an officer at the refinery ; or 
the trader must be bound to give a certain number of hours' 
notice before he receives any sugar. 

The second point is the means of raising a presumptive 
charge at different stages of the process. This charge must 
either be raised from the quantity of raw sugar dissolved, or 
from the quantity and gravity of the syrup when it has passed 
through the filters; and it would be necessary to the proper 
working of the regulation, that notice should be given of each 
boiling, of the particular casks or other packages of sugar to be 
used, and that each operation should be kept distinct until it is 
finished. It is scarcely necessary, however, to pursue this sub- 
ject fiirther, as the enforcement of such regulations would sub- 
ject the refiner to extensive alterations of his premises, consider- 
able interference with the process of manufacture, and large 
increase of expense. 

The very nature of a presumptive charge also implies that it 
is possible to calculate the quantity of refined sugar obtainable 
from any given quantity of raw sugar, or from any given quan- 
tity of syrup of a known gravity ; but the most experienced re- 
finers state that it would be difficult to approach to accuracy in 
predicting the probable produce. 

The third point, viz., the means of stock taking, seems to be 
equally unattainable. The processes are continually going on, 
and the materials are found in every possible form, and in a vast 
number of separate quantities ; for instance, there would always 
be raw sugar, syrups^ brown and clear, loaves, in various stages of 
purity and dryness ; bastards of many different kinds, and thou- 
sands of jars, each containing a small quantity of syrup or 
treacle. But the difficulty of stock taking is apparent, from the 
fact that some refiners do not take stock, and those who are 
more accurate in their accounts, find it necessary to suspend 
their works for two or three weeks for that purpose. 

With respect to the fourth point, viz., the means of obtain- 
ing an exact account of the quantity and quality of the refined 
products sent from the refinery, there are also many difficulties. 

A scale of duty ranging frc»m the finest loaf to the coarsest 
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Appendix No. 1. browii bastard would be required, and an officer always on the 
spot, capable of applying that scale with unfailing accuracy to 
every shade of colour. This arrangement would not be satisfac- 
tory to the trade, and it would not afford sufficient security to 
the revenue. A refiner, it is true, might be required to deposit 
all the products in warehouse, but if the warehouse be on the 
premises, the officer in attendance would still be the sole judge 
of the quality ; and if the goods were required to bo sent to a 
public warehouse, where a number of qualified officers and 
brokers might have an opportunity of determining the rate of 
duty payable, objections would be raised by the refiners on 
account of the damage the goods might sustain in the removal, 
or from imperfect stowage, and the additional expense of weigh- 
ing, cartage, and delivery which would be incurred. 

It thus appears, that of the four points which we consider 
essential to an effective survey, the three last cannot be ob- 
tained, viz., the proportion of refined producible from any given 
quantity of raw sugar ; a frequent and accurate account of the 
stock; and satisfactory means of estimating the quantity and 
quality of the various refined products sent from the refinery. 

We are therefore not aware by what means the duty could 
be levied on the refined products with security to the revenue, 
unless the refiner be subjected to much additional expense, and 
many harrassing restrictions. 

We are, &c., 

(Signed) James Steel, 



;,}«• 



Thos. DobsoNj 

Adam Young, Supr. 

Charles B. Forsey, Offr. 
To John Wood, Esq., 

Chairman, ^c, 22nd Dec, 1848. 

Memorandum on Refining Sugar in Bond, dated 3rd May, 1862. 

The privilege of refining sugar in bond for exportation was 
in operation for many years, and the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from the experience then obtained is, that the conces- 
sion was unreasonably expensive to the Crown and compara- 
tively of small value to the trade, almost every firm that tried it 
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having, after a time, abandoned it. The expense to the Crown Appendix no.i. 
may be taken to have been from £200 to £350 per annum for 
each refinery, according to the salaries of the officers at the 
port. 

The object for which the privilege was originally granted 
was not to confer any boon on the West Indian trade, but, on 
the contrary, to counteract the effect of the protection afforded 
to that branch of the sugar trade, by permitting the refiner to 
use foreign sugars in the preparation of his goods for foreign 
markets, and so to enable him to compete with the foreigner on 
equal terms. 

To open foreign markets to our refiners the system of 
bounties or drawbacks was first resorted to, but as it was im- 
possible to say from what sugar the refined had been made, so 
long as there was a differential duty on sugars, the produce of 
different countries, it was necessary that the duty drawn back 
on exportation should not exceed the lowest rate payable on im- 
portation, and accordingly the amount of drawback was made 
equivalent only to the lower or colonial import rates, which left 
the refiner who used the sugars liable to the higher or foreign 
rate, minus the difference of duty, and as this difference was 
formerly very considerable, it became a complete prohibition as 
regarded the use of such sugars for refining, except when the 
price in any particular market might be exhorbitantly high. 

The system of drawback thus failing to admit our refiners 
into the foreign markets, the only alternative left was to admit 
foreign sugars to be used in refining for exportation under such 
restrictions as might secure the Crown from any loss. To effect 
this object an Act was passed (in 1828), 9 Geo. 4, c. 93, which 
permitted limited quantities of foreign sugar^ or sugar the pro- 
duce of the East Indies, to be taken for refinement upon pay- 
ment of 27s. per cwt. duty (the amount then levied on British 
plantation, muscovado, and clayed sugar), and an increased rate 
of Is. for every 3s. above the average price of West India sugar, 
on bond being given that the whole of such sugar should be 
subjected to the refining process, and that the products should 
be exported or deposited for exportation in a regular bonded 
warehouse, within four months, according to the following 
scale, viz. : — 
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Appendix No. 1. For cvcry cwt. of raw sugar not exceeding the average price 
of West Indian — 

61 lbs. refined^ in loaves or lumps. 
18 lbs. bastards. 
28 lbs. treacle. 

These quantities to fluctuate for every shilling of value 
above such average price as follows, viz. — 

3 lbs. more of refined. 

1 lb. less bastards. 

2 lbs. less treacle. 

And upon exportation or delivery into warehouse the duty so 
paid was to be returned ; but no merchant was aUowed to have 
in his possession at any one time more than 1,000 cwt. for every 
pan actually at work on the premises. 

In 18;53, the Act of 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 61, permitted the de- 
livery, duty free, of any quantity of foreign sugars into bonded 
refineries, approved for the purpose, there to be refined, and 
afterwards exported in the various states of the products of such 
process^ viz., refined, bastards, and treacle; and this privilege 
was continued by subsequent Acts up to the year 1854. 

Several firms at different times availed themselves of the 
privilege in the port of London, but the number was reduced to 
one in 1854. 

All differential duties on sugar (as regards produce) having 
ceased in 1854, the object for which this privilege was originally 
conceded no longer existed, and it was accordingly withdrawn 
in that year by the 17 & 18 Vict. c. 29; and it may be pre- 
sumed that drawback on exportation is amply sufficient to jneet 
the exigencies of the case as regards foreign markets; and as 
the refiner has the opportunity thus afforded him of taking his 
goods either into the home or export market, there does not 
appear to be any good or sufficient reason for renewing the pri- 
vilege of refining in bond, far less for extending it to sugar re- 
fined for the home market. The only advantage which could 
accrue to the refiner from such extension being less demand 
upon his capital, as he would not be required to pay duty on 
the sugar intended for the home market until it had been 
actually refined and sold ; and he would be saved the necessity 
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of paying duty at all on what he exported, in lieu of advancing Appendix no.i. 
the duty on the sugar when cleared from the docks; and getting 
it repaid in case of exportation, the interval between which may 
be some weeks ; but this advantage, by which the public gene- 
rally would not benefit in any way, could only be obtained by 
an immense expense for the attendance of the officers necessary 
to protect the revenue. 

A differential duty in favour of West Indian sugar might 
certainly prove advantageous to that interest by inducing the 
refiner to take advantage of the lower cost; but it is difficult to 
see how West Indian sugar could be benefited by allowing the 
refining in bond, where all sugars by being taken in the first 
instance without duty, are put upon the same footing, and see- 
ing that the clayed sagars are said to be so far superior for this 
process. 

The refining of sugar in bond differs most materially from 
the system of allowing imported merchandise generally to be 
deposited in bonded warehouses. In the latter case the exact 
quantities are all taken to account, and those quantities must 
be shown on delivery, and the stocks can always be checked in 
the warehouse, — the law compelling the warehouse-keeper to 
produce any package or parcel of goods the officers may at any 
time call for, under a penalty of £5 per package if failing to do 
so. Such warehouses are also open only during a few hours of 
the day, in many places being kept locked excepting during 
deliveries, and at all others they are closed at the end of the 
official hours, so that one officer can attend to several ware- 
houses ; but with sugar refineries it is quite different, although 
the exact quantities allowed to be received in bond might be 
taken account of, still, as all the packages are, on receipt, im- 
mediately emptied into the pans, and as different sugars will 
yield different products, and even different refiners will produce 
different results from the same quality of sugar, there can be no 
other means of securing the Crown from fraud than keeping 
a constant and strict watch over the premises, from the 
time of receiving the- raw sugar until the whole is refined and 
delivered ; and as the process of refining is continued night and 
day, a relay of officers is necessary, so as never to leave the pre- 
mises unguarded^ and hence the great expense to the Crown. 
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App«»4u xo.1. ^s the sugar houses are ^nerallv situated at a distance from 
the landing places, both in London and at the outports, such 
•npeirision would require a distinct bodv of officers for the 
especial purpose ; and as the duties required of them would be 
altogether more in consonance with those usuallv performed by 
the Inland Revenue than by the Customs, it has been deemed 
fit that if the system of refining in bond for home consumption 
should ever be permitted^ it should be placed under the control 
and supenrision of the Inland Revenue Department. 

In the usual bonding warehouses the advantages are public, 
as any merchant may avail himself of them ; but in sugar re- 
fineries the proprietor alone can derive any benefit or profit 
from the indulgence, and there does not appear to be any valid 
reason peculiar to the sugar trade^ why the country at large 
should be burdened with such heavy expenses solely for the 
individual profit and advantage of the members of any one class 
of traders, more particularly as the majority of refiners do not 
wish it, as they feel that the system of survey to which, for the 
protection of the revenue, they must necessarily be subject, 
would be so objectionable and vexatious as to counterbalance 
any advantage they might derive firom the system. 

Custom House, Srd May, 1862. 
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